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jpref'ace. 


In ail industrial cpuntry like this, the children of 
the masses can reniain only a few years at school. 
It 'is,* ac(;ordingly, the duty of those concerned 

with education, eitlier, as administrators or as 

• • 

tbachers, to determine lihw these few years can 
he,st he tiinicd to account. 

fc^ome time ago, under pressure caused by^ 
cousidiratioii of the brief stay at school ’Inacfe b}> 
a la];gc proportion ^if tj^e population, the English 
Education Ol^ce suddenly set aside the educa- 
tional theories which had found favour in’ the 
earlier yearn of Privy Council administratioil, an^l ' 
issiu'd a. cede of rules, countenancing, if not 
based on, the opinion tliat the main work of the 
Primary School was to* give a certain specified 
amount of technical facility in the arts of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. 
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I think that there are, few practically acquainted 
with schools who will not he ready to admit that 
SK)inc standai-d of Jicquu-emeut should he fixed for 
all elementary schools hy a (•om])cteut e.f>nti’al 
authority ; and that the reaction .which gave rise 
to the somewhat marow standard’ now in p])era- 
tion, was jtistifiahle and necessary. 'I’liat re action, 
however, expVessed itself in a form so extreme 
that it unquestionaljly has had a tendency to 

drive education, as such, entirely out of the I’li- 

<• 

maty School, where it is most of all needed. “That 
this was not the mtention of the Committee of 
the Privy Council is sulliciently evident to every 
reader of the Eevised Code and the Instructions 
to Her Majesty’s Inspectors ; hut even if it should 
,ho found necessary to relax the stringency of 
existing rules with a view to remedy admitted 
defects, teachers may rest assured that Govern- 
ment will he supported hy the country in insist- 
ing on certain standards of acquirement in the 
three elementaiy subjects as essential and im- 
perative. 

The object of tliis volume is to reconcile the 
schoolmaster to his work, as being, notwith- 
standing its limited range, pre-eminently an in- 
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tollectnal and ^noral one. Ho is on tho*vor£re 

of 1)eing admittofl, aoross the uncertain lino 

• • • 

which sqwrates an “ occupation ” from “ prct- 

^ m • 

fcssion;” hnt it h vain for him to sai])p()Re that^ 
li(f oan (iver «ait.tain professional .recognition in 
any Qthor way than by talcing an edumtional 
view (?f his daily task, and performing it in a 
professional spirit. Aecordin^y, *whilo aecept- 
ing as, jn the piain, sound, the view taken by 
Goverjjjnent as to the subjects requiring close 
(l)ut not, therefore, <>xe]usive) attention in tlie 
Elementary School, I /sndeavour to show that a 
large. and thorough treatment of tliose will (mable 
the schoolmaster, by the help of a little music and 
gorigraphy, to give effect to his educational idesffe, 
however lofty they ma-j^ be. ^ My •belief is, tha^ 
he will give effeSt ta these ideas more surely- 
under certain- limitatioiis*than by dissipating his 
ftwn powers those of his pupils over a. variety 
of half-taught subjefts. 

The teadlier’s 'office has been recently further 
magnified by the extension of the suffrage to the 

operative classes. It is now, more than ever 

* . 

before, necessary that the time spenj in sahool be 
wisely employ (?d. The public, will also, perhaps. 
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be taflght by political events to'‘ respect, in the 
primary teacher, the maker of future voters ; and 
imgrud^ngly, in tlwsir own defence, if from no 
higher motive, to adopt measui-cs for attracting 
into the profession men who will make it thiiir 
aim to, discipline the intellects and the w’dls' of 
those comnSitted to their (uire — mc'ii qualified to 
train as well as" td' instruct. The re,turn whiefi the 
public of Great Biitaiu have already obtamed foi‘ 
the money and attention bestov'ed by them on 
primary instruction is large, and probably liu- 
etpialled in any other country. But large as this 
return is, it falls far short of the expectations of 

4 I 

those concerned in education. And, until means 
aie devised for providing the primaiy teacher 
jvitli a career witliiu the cii-cle of the scholastic 
profession, and thus sustaining the courage of the 

I ' 

young and ardent by the prospect of advancement, 
the intellectual ' and moral ’resuj|(i of the most 
Vlaboiate educational machinery will continue to 
be disappointing. 



NO TE. 

It is my Outy to mention that the whole of this Volume 
ap/jgarg(fas of a Ilejiort made by me to the Trustees of ilie 
Dirk Jiequest (Edi7dm7yh, 1865), whieh i^as pi'inted for the pur- 
ptoses of (he Trusty but 7tot pithlishetL To tfie Trustees 1 owe 
c&t'dinl aehto^eledymeuLs for th9ir kindness in now pe.rmitling 
me to jmblish it with such slight vei'bal alteratio7i^ as its new 
form has made necessary, ^ 
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ON PRIMAI^Y INSTRUCTION IN, 
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^ RELATION TO EDUCATION. 


I. TIIK FUNCTION *OF THE PRIMARY SCHOOLMASTER, 
AND„T1IE SUBJPXTS AND GENERAL METHOD PF 
4ns TEACHING. 

I. The Purpose of the Sctibol. 

% 

The ultimate j>urpose of the primary school — The social function of 
the schoolmaster — The consequences of keeping a purpose or 
practical ideal in view ; on the conducting of the school ; person^ 
to the teacher. 

The defects of conscientious teacners are for the most 
part to be traced to the *wajit of a purpose, boCh aS 
regards the general object of the school and the parti- 
cular results to be ai^jied at in the special studies which 
constitute the school-cifrriculum. 

“What is It that* 1 ought to propose to myself in 
School-keeping ? ” is the question which a teacher has 
to anstJer. His first duty is*to form a purpbse, to con- 
ceive a practical ideal. A clearly - defined purpose is 
not only the indispensaMe condition of sflund progresi?, 
bpt it is also the measure of it. 
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The question is, it seems to us, bdfjst answered thus : 
The object which the schoolmaster ought from day to 
^ay to keep steadily in view, is the Formation of Char- 
acter. This is the end of the Primary School, .as it is 
of all education. ^ 

It is true that the immediate objects of school in- 
sinictioii, and even of such limited instruction.'*:, the 
primary school affects to convey, arc, in their details, vari- 
ous, and seem af fitst sight to be inadequately summed 
up in the answer which we have given. For example, 
it is our business, independently of higher aims, to fur- 
nish the pupil with such knowledge as will hei/p him in 
earning a livelihood ; to provide him with a certain 

amount of indispensable intellectual food in the form 

» 

of facts ; and, above all, to instruct him in those moral 
precepts and duties which it behoves him to know and 
practise. The moral teaching, again, can have due 
efficacy and adequate sanction only if we connect it 
with the will of the Unsedn- Pow^r which sustains and 
admhiisters the Universe,: it thus becomes religious 
teaching, ^nd this long before it assuihes that definite 
form of Christian faith which the school also inculcates. 

‘ The necessities of the case thus demand that the pupil’s 
mind shall be informed as well as formed.^ 

But what is the end of Ull this special instruction? It 
is to make Inen lead bettei? lives : better, intellectually, 
by giving greater activity, vigour, and precision to the 
jibwers’ by. which they know imd do; better, morally 

I 

and religiously, by causing them to live in obedience to 
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the laws of God^ revealed in the nature of nfan and 
the visible order around Kim, and in harmony with the 
will of God as communicated in His Word. The hettej- 
ing of;men’s wills, and the bettering of men's intellects* 
— ^these are the great obj^cU which the Scljool has in. 
view. Aceordingly, if asked to express in a^few words 
the^Hftffd of primary instruction^ and to do so «in words * 
which will indicate its ultimale aim at the same time 
that they furnish the* schoolmaster^wftB a criterion by 
which to measure every detail of his work, we shall be 
able to fiiTd no ansVer more fitting or naore exhaustive 

than thsffc which has been given above — “ The Forfija- 

• • 

tion of Character." 

In selecting the materials with which we propose to 
form the character, it is our duty to abjure theoretic 
views, and to submit ourselves to the needs and facts*©! 
the daily life of the operative classes. The m^iterHgds to 
which we are thus limiteckbjr the?force of circumstances 
are so humble, that it rilay^with some show of •truth 
be contended that they do not admit of a treatment in 
relation to a larger ghrpose outside themselves. If this . 
be so, they are unsuitepd for the work they ought*to .do ;* 
and the scho©lmastfer, since no other materials are avail- 
able, inevitably sinks into a mere mechanic. This antag- < 
onisnr,’ however, between the subjects which we must 
teach and education, happily does not exist.* The necessi- 
ties of the pupil's futur%life and the necessities of sound 
training can easily be shown to harmonise. Even in 
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such formal matters as arithmetic asad grammar, we 
may not only convey a certain amount of knowledge, 
ljut we may so convey it that a certain amount of mental 
^ower will be developed in the process of acquisition : 
.nor is thi^^ail; for when these subjects are ethically 
taughWthat is to say, ’so handled as tb be brought into 
close concrete connection with their ultimate in 
common life— they attain a moral significance. • 

If the purpose of the primary school has been cor- 

I I 

rectly stated, something has already been dohe towards 
defining the social function of the schoolmast^^. If it 
be true that he is set ai>art by society, in order that he 

I 

may direct his daily energies towards the formation of 
character in the children of the peoide, he cannot fail to 
feel that he is engaged in an elevating, an inspiring^ 
nay, more, a creative task. He is in truth a kind of 
moral artist. Jle has a plastic work to do — the work 
of moulding the rude untuto^d nature of peasant and 
odty boyhood into a shageiy form. Nor will any one 
regard tliis as an exaggeration of the ' teacher’s office, 

. who has had opi)ortunities of contrasting the uncombed, 
' untamed young barbarian of civilisation, distinguished 
for his loose and insolent carriage, Siis lawless manner, 
licentious speech, and vagrant eye, with the same child, 
sitting on tke school-bench*, well-habited and cl^ifin, his 
manner subdued into fitness with the moral order 
around ‘Jiim, hds tongue under a> sense of law, his coun- 
tenance suffused with awakening thought, his very body 
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seeming to be iwested with reason. That sncl! trans- 
formations are effected by the best schoolmasters, all 
know who have come 'into direct personal contact wdth 
educational agencieji.* And surely the man i^ho can 
point to such results as th^ prpduct of his >dbour, rightl)r 
claims to have iH some sense a creative function. Tins 

at *i;iast is certain, that it is essential that* he him-* 

• • 

self sl«)uld take this view 5f his work*, for except 
in so far as it is felt by him, consdicfiisly or uncon- 
scicuisly, to liav(j this character, it may be safely said 
to be a • drudgeiy * the most dreary and soul-tiring 
in^ tlie*whole round of human labour — an occupation 
for slaves. 

We speak (‘xclusively of the elemeiittiiy teacher ; for 
the departinentfil instructor in this or that science or 
language stands on a lower moral eminence. The latter 
makes only a jjartial contribution to the final result , of 
character, and he does so at an age when the pupil^s un- 
conscious moral teiuiencift^^are already declared, and the 
bent of his intelligence ts already given. Much*lofticr 
and more delitjate is the task of the former,: he has to ^ 
>i’ear successive genefations of children, during the years 
in which they are uiost open to impressions.* These 

* “ I?*oui culture uii exclusively bestowed 

• 

Expect these mighty issues ; from the p^iiis 
And faithful care of unambitious schools. 

Instructing simple childhood’s ready ear — 

Thence look fqf these magnilicent results.’' 

WoKDSWOiiTii’s Excursimi^ B. ix. 
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childreji he has, in the widest sense, ttj* train as well as 
to instruct. His duty is to operate on their faculties and 
capacitieSoWhile these are ‘in their infancy, to stimulate 
them ihto activity, and to give them their first odirec- 
tion. The intellect of the, child is thus dependent on its 
earliest instructor, more than on any frfture one — on his 

f I 

* wise und^irstanding of the manner of its natural p;r'v.ra- 
tions, the liiViits of its legitimate exercise, and the ob- 
jects most readily seized and assimilated at the different 
stages of its growth. Still more is the moral destiny of 
the child in hie hands ; for the extent to which the sen- 
timents and imagination are to enter into the* future 
character, and give it balance and harmony, depends 
more on tlie way in which they are respected and judi- 
ciously fostered in the child's earliest years, than on 
any future influences whatsoever. 

If this be the work of the national schoolmaster — if 
tiie task of his life be -to elahjirate out of rude, but not 
mjpliable, material, some approximation to a good intel- 
lectual and, moral habit, how indispensable is it that he 
should be both guided and sustaified by the conscious 
possession of this the ideal aim of •his profession ! It is 
only when he has a clear comprehension./ of the real 

, nature and the large bearings of his work that the little 
things of tha. schoolroom — and it is precisely the^e that 
most (jaU for r/igilance — assume their rightful import- 
ance. Ail the details of his arrangements are then felt 
to promote or retard, the realisation of the educative 
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purpose of tnu sckool, and, in so far as they conttibute 

to the fenal result, to have h moral value. Small things 

are no longer petty. Tilings which would otherwise be 

considered trivial — such as cleanliness, order, liglft, ven-^ 

tilation — acquire a new significance. ThoSe daily inci- ^ 

dents, so apt to f^e regarded as merely harassing and 
• • 
vexati-ous, and as traversing the steady onward ^irogress 

• • 

of his work, are now beheld by him in a* new light ; 

and seeming obstructions become trtnsmuted into 

auxiliaries of his gemeral method, or into felicitous 

opportunifies for Applying it. The teacher, on the 

other , hand, who is ignorant of the true nature^ of 

his task, and is unfurnished with a practical ideal, can 

at best take only a partial and technical view of his 
• • • • 
duties. His various classes and subjects of instruction 

do not present themselves to his mind as parts of one 
whole. The school-organisation is probably loose afid 
disjointed, the subjects taught and the classei^ opA’ated 
on having no intimate ^cfinection with each other ; 
for where no ultimate ufiit)r of general result i& coi^- 
ceived, none ctfn exist in the particular details. The 
fnultifarious operations of the schoolroom hang in clumsy 
juxtaposition, instead«of being woven together by the* 
power of a ^ommCn purpose. Such a teacher looks 
at his work piecemeal, and does it in fragments. 
Each ibsson seems to terminate in itself, without refer- 
ence either to the past or the future ; •to-day a^ems 
to have no necessary is^ue in to-morrow. • Every passing 
event, every collateral circumstance attending his inter- 
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course with his pupils, is to such a iKkan obstructive and 
irrelevant, if it do not forwaid the sole object of the day 
— “ getting through the lessons'.” That done, the day’s 
'duty ivs'also done : and we may b^c sure that wljere the 
teaching is Hiot animate^! and controlled by any higher 
purpose than this, by something whkh can neither be 
qucstiopkl out of the pupils nor communicated tj>rthem 
in didactic •■shape, even 'the mere lesson-saying will be 
comparatively «perfHnctory and barren. 

But not only arc the j)ossession of an ideal, and of the 
desire to attain it, indispensable 'qualifications of a 
primary teacher ; they also point out the eaA’iest and 
shortest road to his end. They may almost be said to 
supersede every other qualification ; for where there 
exist the imagination and the precision of apprehension 
necessary to give definite shape to the final aim of his 
work, and along with these the will to realise in his 
scho(>l what he entertains in his thought, the teacher 

1 I 

’may almost be said ,to ber^illy equipped for his task. 

equipped, he cannot wander very far from the light 
track; and should he deviate, his errors will quickly 
turn to use. Even the principles «t)f organisation and ef 
‘discipline, and all scholastic methods, are of little value 
compared with a distinct conception^of the. ultimate aim 
of the school, sustained by an earnest purpose. These 
things, if they are not quickened by the independent 
thought of th^ teacher, deal Vith the scholastic art from 
the outside ; 'while the teacher^ we have in view has 

I 

already a firm grasp of a central idei, which not only 
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gives validity *andi(*force to the methods which h« may 
adopt, l5ut is itself the fertile source of new expedients. 

Again, the possession* of a practical ideal engihles the 

* 9 9 

teacher.to give fair pyoijortions fb the various jmrts of 
his work. The siihjects to be jiaught, their*relative im- 
portance, th« limits within which they are to be kept, 
and tl\e directioii*which is to be given to thcni^can be 
determined only by the help df life forcgotie i)urpose. 
Even good teachers frequently exhibit* 9 certain help- 
lessness in giving to each subject of instruction its due 
prominence or suber?liiiation. They are too often the 

slaves of •traditions ; and when new subjects are adniit- 

• • 

tod into the schoolroom, they seem to be allowed to 
elbow their own way, jostling out •of tReir fair 
sliare of attention by no means the least important 
studies, but probably only the least obtrusive and 
showy. 

Further, the possession of the school-ideal sustains 
and animates the teacher. ^Ji^ithout unduly magnifying* 
his office, he feels a just jw^ide in the reflection th|it h^ 
is one of the moral agencies of society. The knowledge 
that it is his special dmty to aid in forming the character 
of others, is a never-tailing source of strength. •It is 
well that it should be so ; for in no profession or occu- 
pation is there more need of the consolation 'which a 
high purpose gives. Tlie teacher is denied the fresh 
source of courage and hop# which a completed woik so 
often yields to other laj^ourers. He is constantly toil- 
ing towards an intellectual and m^ral unity of result 
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whicJi he never reaches. He is always producing, hut 
there is never a completed product. His fondest hopes 
are being constantly frustrated weakness, folly, wicked- 
ness cfcopping out wh4re and when least expected, break- 
ing down his most chcrjshed beliefs in his success, and 
undermining his best-laid schemes. Even such successes 
as he has really achieved it is seldom given to 
know, because the pupils pass out of his hands before 
the ripe fruit* of kis training is visible. Harassed by 
petty exactions and unrefreslied by the reward of gene- 
rous recognition, he is often depressed, if not'despairing, 
and in the course of years becomes the victim ^f intense 
cerebral irritability. In such circumstances it is mani- 
fest that he can find consolation and renovation of zeal 
nowhere save in the magnitude and moral aim of his 
professional task, and in the daily renewal of the con- 
viction that he is humbly co-operating with a higher 
Powbr in whose hands are the issues. 

■2. The Kind of Knowledge necessary to the 
Primary Teacher, ' 

O .f 

The knowledge necessary to enable the teach ‘ir to conceive the practical 
‘ idftal — Protest against the opinion that there are no principles in 

education. 

The Formation of Character, which is the great end 
and aim of the primary school, presents itself * to the 
scho.olmaster in two aspects : the formation of a good 
habit of the intelligence, and of a good habit of the wilL 
All the materials of instruction which he uses, he must 
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regard in the first instance as nothing more than»the 
implements with which he Vorks towards these ends. 
It is fortunate that, however mechanically he njay use 
his tools, Jihey possess, even in the liands of the incom- 


petent, an inherent power of producing some 
disciplinary result iii the minds of learners. 


appreciable 
But they 


can liav'i their full* and proper effect only in the^ands 
of one whe has a clear conceptioh of their precise rela- 
tion to the results at which he aims, and "o# the peculiar 


Tcind of handling necessary for each different instru- 


ment. 


Now it 4 b evident that the schoolmaster cannot in any 
adequate sense conceive either the habits of intelligence 
or of will which are the end of his teaching, or*the re- 
lation of his instruments to* the production of these 
habits, unless he himself has some knowledge of the 
nature of the intelligence and the wiU. Indeed, only tcf ^ 
the extent that he has that knowledge, can he form ^ny 
rational conception of his^^jpocation at all. In other 


words, it is only through a knowledge of psycho!^pgy ^ 

and ethics that he can render to himself an account of 

^ • 

what he is doing, and oan see to what point his labours 
are tending. These ar# the two pillars on whiclk the 
whole fabric of education rests. It is by no means 
necessary that the teacher shouid be a philosopher, but 
it is quite indispensable thaA he should philosophise. 
All good teachers do this, wBether they are^aware of it 
or not. They propose to^themselves certaiji specific in- 
teUectual and moral ends in teaching each subject of 
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their curriculum, and to this extant tliey necessarily 
construct for theinsidves U kind of crude and unde- 
veloped doctrine of mind. They cannot move a single 
step** without doing so, although the reasons which 
determine'' their objeGt-s and guide them in attaining 
them may assume to their own iftinds-no formal or 
scientific shape. 

If this 'he so, and it 'seems almost superfluous to en- 
deavour to eJstabli'sh its truth by argument, it is surely 
of some importance that that knowledge which under- 
lies the work of every schoolmaster should' be included 
iti his self-prei)aration for it. It is maniflwtly better 
for his school and for himself that he should know, with 
some approach to accuiucy, that which he must apply, 
whether he will or not. Doubtless, some are still to be 
found, among those who vaunt their purely '' practical ” 
‘views on education, who are of opinion that the primary 
teafche^r’s work has no connection with the jdiilosophy 
of the liuman mind, andvi:hat consequently it has no 
. principles and deductive mi^thods worthy of the name. 
It is not our business here to combat this ox>inion. It is 
enough if we gain the earnest ‘teacher’s assent to the 
proposition, that the extent to«which he can realise in 
his own thought those formed habits of .the intelligence 
and the will, the fostering of which is the object of his 
professioiuil existence, dcjiends on his kno^^kdge of 
hui;nan nature. If he does not admit this, he degrades 
himself from*.the x)osition of aij educated worker striving 
by means of intellpctual processes to reach certain well- 
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defined moral and ipjellectual results, to that of a njere 
retailer of iJie alphabet, ami of an infeiior (because 
male) nurse, and converts*what is a profession, in every 
sense in \yhicli that distinctive terrrf is applicable, into -a 
trade so unutterably petty and vexatious that only men 
of mean natun^s would willingly adopt it. 

3. T/i(p General Method of Education affd its 
Nattiral Auxiliaries^ 

To attain the sff]j|ool -ideal \^e mu.st have method — Nature of mind and its 
growth in relation to methods of instruction and Imining — Philo- 
sophic aptitude rather than philosophic knowledge necessary in tl^p 
teacher— Auxiliaries of the teacher, viz., Natural operation of 
mind; Moral acce&.ses to the intellect; Class-sympathy — The 
.sympathetic teacher may dispense with philosophy— Character in 
"the teacher himself. 

The teacher may have a knowledge of the nature of 
human intelligence and will, sufficiently clear and pre- 
cise to yield to him a distinct conception of tha^gpod 
habit of both which constV;i^s the end of education, 
but may be so ignorant of*the manner, the conditions, , 
and the periods of mental growth, as to be unable to 
cohstruct for himself a^oad to the goal which he desires 
to reach. It is true that if the clear j)erception of the 
goal be united .with asn earnest endeavour to reach it, a 
man whose character is itself farmed, or, which is better, 
striving form itself, in acaordance with tjie highest 
standards of life, will not deflate very far from the right 
track. A steady eye, al^pady to some extent pmetised 
in the field of rnorcil and intellectual e^xploration, requires 
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littie more than the visible prominence of a goal, to 
enable it to map out a chart of the country which has 
to be traversed before that goal be reached. But the 
devising of some preCcticable path through the j^tricacies 
of the yet untraverse(\, ground the first demand on 
the powers of the teacher, and one involving too many 
delicate and important questions to te left to the impro- 
vised and hapha^rd ‘solutions which the pressure of 

s 

necessity may ‘from time to time force from him as he 
proceeds. It is therefore incumbent on him to consider 
tlie principles which must determine the path to be 
qhosen, and which lie at the foundation of Method ; in 
other words, the principles which point out the way by 
which *iie ina^y reach his end. 

The inind exhibits its ‘life in various forms — forms 
easily distinguished from each other for the purposes of ^ 
•education. These forms of sensibility or activity emerge 
int(? life at different periods of the child’s growth, and 
claim, therefore, from the ^(jRcator at different periods 
careful attention or deliberate neglect. The materials of 
instruction which the teacher is constrained to employ 
are, in the first instance at feast, to be contemplated 
solely as the aliment necessary, for the due sustenance 
and growth of these sensibilities and powe^ps, the develop- 
ment of which tends to produce that mental character 
which it i% his business to^ form. The wise development 
of them — sqch a developm(jnt as will cause them to con- 
solidate into,.a healthy and harmonious whole — can be 
promoted only by presenting the mkterials of aliment 
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at the right time an^ in the right way. The chrojio- 

logical appearance of the phenomena of mind must not 

be anticipated, and their modus operandi must not be 
• • 
misunderstood. That food alone "must be presfevted 

which the mind at the time of the presentation has 
acquired sufficient vigour to assimilate, and it •must be 
presented in such a* shape, and according to such pro- 
cesses, as harmonise with the manner in which ihe mind 
itself works. Such a presentation gf tlip substance 
bf knowledge is a presentation according to method. 
Methods of Caching, ^Iferefore, deal with the times and 
ways of uaiiig the materials of instruction and discipline, 
and of presenting them to the mind of the learner ; and' 
right methods are such times and ways gf using and 
presenting our materials as aCcord with the tirties and 
ways of mental growth. Methods of teaching, on the 
one hand, are those processes by which we convey in-* 
struction and discipline,''with a view to the formation of 
a right habit of the intelligeijpe anjJ the will ; mental 
growth, on the other hand, is that series of processes by 
which the mind attains to its maturity, and to that ten- 
dency to repeat itself which we call habit. These two 
processes must rhn pai;pllel: there must be a mqtual 
understanding ^nd consentaneity between them if the 
work of education is to be rightly done. 

It is true that a teacher, h^self possessed^ of a dis- 
ciplined intelligence and of ft will fortified \yy religion, 
reason, and experience, may be working wisely towards 
the production in dlhers of that which is in himself, and 
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unconsciously adapting his processes to a sound 
method ; but even one so rarely endowed as to be able 
to dispense witli a conscious ‘'knowledge of mind, loses 
then consolation and invigoration which a ipaii draws 
from the -fact that he is working in confornjity witli 
certain mental laws of growth, towai'ds au end which he 
can diSitinctly conceive and enunciate. 

It may be urged, that to make such high demands on 
the primaryvteacher, is to inquire of him a knowledge 
of psychology, completed in the large sense of furnish- 
ing him not only with an analysis^of our emotional and 
intellectual nature, but also of its mode of g-irewth ; and 
that, inasmuch as no such recognised pliilosophic scheme 
exists,^ we require impossibilities. The reply to this 
may be found in what haS been already said : it is not 
necessary that the schoolmaster be a pliilosophcr, either 
dll the sense of elaborating a scheme of psychology for 
himself, or fully comprehending those which others 
offer for his acceptance. j[lut if he is to be a good and 
a living teacher, it is indispensable that he should phil- 
osophise, and that he should do so in the direction 
above indicated. A constant espirit of inquiry, wdth 
a v^ew to understand the objects of his care, and to 
adapt fresh means to tliose ends which experience and 
reflection enable him from day to day more distinctly 
to perceive and more largely to comprehend, is essen- 
tial to the, right conceptten of his duty, and to his 
own sense qf manliness and dignity in the discharge 
of it. If he has this, he has all th&t is essential; for 
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where the master-gaiiiid of the school is itself Hhus 
open, livings and progressive, an intellectual and moral 
movement is communicated to the pupils, whiqh could 
never tipw from a n^an whose ‘pretensions to •theo- 
retic knowledge was* greater, J^ut who Igch^ured on 
in conscientious Ifut dull obedience to a stereotyped 
systciin of mind, and to rules of conduct deduce^ from 
it. The habitual sUidy of the capacities and •growth of 
mind is necessary to the tencher, not the •mere 
*of a series of dead classifications, which he vainly 
imagines ta be knowledge. Accordingly the mental 
requirement, seemingly so high, is not really greatei 
than we are entitled expect ; for it does not involve 
profound knowledge or various attainment, but *ouly an 
average amount of intellectual capacity, to which, undei 
a sense of duty, a specific direction has been given. A 
certain amount of psychological knowledge, but thjfl 
easy of attainment, is indispensable ; but it is th^Jyibil 
of mind, and the attitude ^J^ch it takes up with respeci 
to its work, w’hich are the nliief requisites. Of tiii§ th< 
schoolmaster may be assured, that unless he take th< 
'‘Tphilosophie” view of» liis profession and its duties, h< 
will never fully understand the significance of his •dail] 
task, or raise bimselfi either in his own eyes or in thosi 
of others, above the position ef a soul-vexed mechanic 
whose c^cupation the world jvill persist in regarding a 
petty, because the objects of it are small. 

In the natuml Instinct of acquisition, so conspicuou 
B 
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in children, and in the irrepressible love of activity, the 
teacher will find co-operatirfi^ agencies ready to aid him 
in his labours, and to supply His own shoitcomings in 
a hncfvrledge of the processes and gi*owth of nijnd. In 
trutli, najtuve is hourly .striying to do the work which 
he, in his impatient ignorance, is t(Jt) often thwarting. 
For it iis a fact in the operation of mind, that however 
awkward, *invert.ed,* or ‘confused may be th© way in 
which an objeclw whether it bb grammar, geography, 
or the alphabet — is presented to the child or adult, 
there is a strong, though not ' always successful, 
analytic effort on the part of the intellect tcf«fiill into 
the proper acquiring attitude towards it, — to gi‘ope its 
way thrbugh Ihe confusion, setting aside the irrelevant, 
until it seizes firm hold of the right end of the thread 
by following wliich it may find its way to knowledge. 
Iti this fact the teacher may find much encouragement, 
the .begt teacher as well as the indifferent, for none are 
independent of its aid. Itjis this self-curative energy 
pf n^ind which makes ultimately educative in their effect, 
facts and reasonings which, at the time of presentation, 
fail to touch either the understanding or the feelings \)f 
the pupil, and are utterly barren of any immediate result 
whatsoever, except the exercise of the mepiory. 

Nor is the spontaneou-s energy of the mind the only 
natural auxiliary which the-^ teacher finds ready to supidy 
his defects and correct his ertbrs. He has command over 
the moral avenues to the un^ri^tanding. It is this fact 
which explains the success of those teachers who seem 
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to begin everything* at the wrong place, and prosecute 

it in the wit)ng way. They'happen to possess a strong 

will, and an earnest desire to instruct and discipline 

the minds of their puilg. The constant manifestation of 

their intellectual and moriil energy is coittijgious : it 

communicates a wtiolesome shock to the pupil, and his 
• • 
powers are stretched to the utmost in order to keep 

pace with a ‘master whose earnestness and strength so 

conspicuously call forth respect and eonfidence. 

Finally, the schoolmaster has the potent ally, sym- 
pathy of ndmhers, 6n his side. All help each in the 
inteUectwal ehbit or moral discipline which occupfes 
tlie passing moment. The perplexity or the kindling of 
the eye, as the mind of each member of the class works 
its way to apprehension and utterance, is communi- 
cated from boy to boy, and has a subtle power of co- 
operating with the master. Class-sympathy furnishfi^ 
that mental stimulus which a common^ pursuit •^up- 
ported by generous emulation, always communicates to 
those who are engaged in ft. 

^Such, in outline, ought to be the schoolmaster’s pur- 
pose and mode of operation, and such are some ef the 
natural auxiliaries which never fail the conscientious 
teacher, — aiding his efforts, repairing his blunders, and 
supplyihg his deficiencies. 

We can imagine only one* case in which# some lyiow- 
ledge of mental processes and a philosopkic^ attitude of 
inind can be safely dispensed wi% — the case of the 
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maslJfer who is endowed with sympathetic sensibility. 
Where this is strong, fonrfal philosophic raothods are 
at once snpers(jdod, and the qualiJications for iinder- 
standiiig their organic connection with mind ar^^, if not 
snperlluo^n^, at least unnecessary. The sympathetic 
adaptation of means to ends is the nt^st subtle and suc- 

V * 

cessful.of all school-methods. There are some teachers, 
but these ■are rare,' to whom the impressiensf' made on 
the minds of thfeir •pupils, or the silent intellectual efforts 
they may be making, communicate themselves instan- * 
taneously. The mental j)ix)cesses of others realised 
by them apparently without the intervention of any 
rational process. They seem to possess an intuitive 
])ower of forgetting their own individuality in order to 
become sharers in that of their pupils. Such men are, 
even out of school, free from obtrusive self-assertion, 
.a*hd from dogmatism and arrogance of character : their 
simiVlicity and geniality of disposition Jire the genuine 

* expression of a soul which has no ulterior " interest” to 
, serve, and which is therefore* free to enter, witli single- 
heartedness and with wholeness of 'mind, into the 
sentiment or duty which may at the moment be exact- 

* ing their service. Such a man was Festal ozzi, and such 
are many men silently eminent in school-life at this 
day, whose powerful inaftincts justly discard, without 
contemning, formal methods, because of the Secret of 
succifjss with which a happy mental constitution has 
already® endowed them. That .-lively sympathy which 
leads them to live l/3ss in themselves ' than in the lives 
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of others, furmshes^hem with a private key with \iliich 
to uiilook the intellects aiid»hoarts of their pupils. 

There is something feminine in the character of mind 

• • 

to wliicli we have just referred,'* and it is in women 
that we find it most cfunmonly. The symi>»t^etic self- 
abnegation of the woman, consequently, makes her the 
best teacher of the young up to a certain age. She has 
unconscimsly what a man for the ^ost past acquires 
cotisciously, and what he must tlierefprcf ®ven when he 
has the best intentions, give out consciously. This im- 
plies an efPart on liis“i)h,rt wliich the subtle senses of chil- 
dren arc«»o quick to detect, that he cannot, if he wou^d, 
establish a perfectly harmonious relationship with them. 

To teacliers who apprehend the high purpoife of the 
school, and strive to und(jrAand their own operations, 
and to bring their teaching more and more into accord- 
ance with philosophic methods, school -keeping may be 

’a labour, but it is not a toil : while to the teacher of 

• •• 

genial and sympathetic power, whose processes are a' 
continual and unconscious inspiration, it is scarcely^ 
even a labour, but rather the continuing, under special 
conditions, of his usual liabit of life. 

But above ajl and before all the teacher must look to 
himself. Neither philosophic jnethods nor sympathetic 
intuition can contravene or supersede the influence of liis 
own character. The power •which a vigorous character 
has of producing its lik(mess in another, a fact which 
does not require i(S be dwelt upon. In this ’superiority 
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of pj^rsonal character, doubtless, la.y the secret of the 
moral and intellectual successes of many distinguished 
schoolmasters in past times, who, with clear conceptions 
of thftif final aim, welit straight at it without j'ecognis- 
ing, or j)erhaps caring to recognise, the fact, that the 
minds winch they were educating lived *and grew as 
independent organisms and according to certain laws. 
Such meuf it is tru'e, fail to succeed with ths mass of 

i 

their pupils, for tli/sy throw on their unripe minds the 
burden not merely of learning, but jilso of analysing and ” 
reducing into method what is talight. The* strong in- 
tellects of the school come out perhaps the stronger for 
the difficulties overcome ; but the ordinary intellect is 
perhap^neveiv fairly reached by disci j)linG to any appre- 
* ciable extent, though doubtless morally benefited by the 
dominant will of the master and his irresistible exactions. 

« Character without methods never fails, we may be 
assured, of at least partial success ; but the most clearly' 
‘ conceived ideal and. the most skilful methods, with- 

i 

^out ^the element of persons^ character, will, however 

successful in particular directions, invariably fail to 

attain the great object of tlio school. The young 

. teacher should constantly bear in mind that an 

uncontrolled will and an inaccurate and# undisciplined 

intellect can never contribute a stone to the edifice of 

intellectual and moral character in others. An honest 

understanding, on the othef hand, even though limited 

in capacity s^id attainment, if^.combined with a habit 
« 

of will in accordance with the highest sentiments, un- 
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wittingly exhibits ,,a reality and earnestness whicji do 

not fail'to repeat thejnselvds in those who are brought 

under its influence. Nay, even wliere sound methods 
• • 
are in , operation, it ^ is character which doe% • more 

than half of the woi’k, using methods as»i^eans; or, 

it may be, kisidi«usly undoes it all, producing effects 

precisely in proportion to the unconsciousness of its 

« • 

operatioa, and affording a visiblte exeinjAar up to 
which, or down to which, the pupils dbend to grow. 
Limited powers and half-knowledge may, under a love 
of praise, *ar some Cfther not unworthy but unstable mo- 
tive, strive with a certain measure of success to convey 
instruction, and through it discipline ; but the lesson 
which character teaches is apart from all intention, and 
above the will. What he Inorally is, that tlie school- 
master morally does. Nor will any mere desire — should 
such occasionally visit him — to convey a higher moml 

ft 

influence than himself, give him the power to convey it. 


4 . Restrictions of 4he Parochial Teacher. 

• < 

Shortness of attemlance — Irregularity of attendance — ■.Number of 
classes — Character of ^Jupils* homes — Utilities of pupils’ future 
life. 

A schoolnvistcr may have a definite purpose, he may 
perceive the relation of all th« various parts of the work 
to thi^ purpose, he may gra%p method in its fullest sense, 
or possess that sympathetic power whigh supersedes 
method ; yet with al^ these qualifications h« as yet 
stands only on theoretic ground. ^ His most sanguine 
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profgssional anticipations will be nnfalfilled, and he will 
find that each successive year brings him only blighted 
hopes and fresh chagrin, if he do not from the first fairly 
• face ^nd measure the- inevitable obstructions that strew 
his path, riyideriiig necessary a medification of liis route, 
his school appliances, and his expsctatioris. While 
maintaining his ideal, it is his fate t6 work towards it 
under the, severest' limitations, and in the face of con- 
stant discomiitiiros^. There is, in tmth, no profession or 
occupation surrounded by so many discouraging and 
harassing difficulties as that of the primaiy teacher — 
difficulties, moreover, which have to be daily* encoun- 
tered, but which, by their very nature, can never be 
overcoTive. 

' (1.) The greatest of these is the short period of at- 

tendance at school. The average age at which children 
l^^,ve school is about ten years in England, and in Scot- 
land ^bout twelve. Insufficient as tliis term of attend- 
•ance "is, if we cake into view the work to be done, the 
primary teacher might bravely and hopefuUy undertake 
{he task imposed on him if the attendance, though short, 
were continuous. So far is this trgm being the case, that 
days, weeks, months, and even years of absence intervene, 
breaking up the school so completely as practically to 
renew its constituent parjs every two or three years. 
This is an evil for which no efficacious remedy has 
yet been proposed, except a compulsory law. Until we 
have soipe such law — a law, that is to say, wliich makes 
it penal for iiny capitalist to employ tl^e labour of chil- 
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dren under a cert.ain^0,ge who cannot produce a certificate 

of a certain term of attendance at an elementary school 

— ^the evil can only be palliated. 

• • 

It is probable, however, that teachers and sfchool- 

inanagcrs could do much more than they novK^o to pal- 
liate* the evil,.were»they to exeit their full influence to 

induce the parents* to abstain from witlidrawing 'pupils. 

• • 

It is certainly impossible to imagine* a mor<‘, Jegitimate 
domestic subject for the exercise of a JitUew local despot- 
•ism. The teacher, being pecuniarily interested in steady 
attendance** may fed some delicacy in openly endeav- 
ouring t« coerce the children of the parish into the 
school house ; but the motives of the school-managers 
cannot be misinteiprcted.* 

* In aid of the exhortations and pressure of the managers, various 
devices might he resorted to in ditferent parts of the country for rtulue- 
ing the amount »)f ahscnteeism. In some districts, for example, tl^e 
absentees arc kejit at liome for two or thn‘i* months in the year, not* 
because the children are hired by large larmers for field-laboi^ but 
merely because their parents require a few hours’ assistance on their • 
crofts or in herding. It w«uld sur(5ly be possible to come to an under- 
standing in such cases with the parent, and by closing the sidio^)! for, 
the younger and unemployed children at noon, after two or three hours’ 
ir^truction, and reopening it towards evening, if only for ofle liour, for 
those who have been occupied in the fields during the day, to combine 
coiisi<lcTation ior the* materia} necessities of the parents with attention , 
to the mental needs of the children. A daily attendance so short could, 
it is true, effect little more than the maintenance of the knowledge 
previously acquired, but every earneit teacher would hail even this 
small instalment of a full attendance as a welcome solution of liis chief 
difficulty. For it is not the mere ft-ct that the pupils have made no 
* progress during a thr(*e or six raonflis* absence that af^icts the master, 
but that they have visibly retrognided, not only in actual knowledge, 
but in intellectual facility. Wiey have barely suc^ccc^L'd during the 
winter months in reacquiring the latter, with a view to the recovery of 
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average number of, classes in an elementary scho'il is 
six ; that cvnry one of these, if properly taught, is ob- 
taining instruction in three subjects, and two,^ if not 
three of them, in six or ^ seven subjects, during a school- 
day not exceeding five*hours^ in other words* ^hat five- 
aiid-lweiity distinct lessons have to be given *daily, and 

time allowed for assembling, dismissing, and for the for- 

^ , 

mation of<» classes, the necessity (5f lihiitiiig tlxj range of 
work, if work is to be effectually done,* 38 sufficiently 
“manifest to allow of our passing at once to the next 
obstruction besetting* the teacher’s path. 

(3.) This obstruction is the character of the hom^s 
of the mass of his pupils. The uncontrolled will, the 
coarse language, the want of kindliness and of •gentle- 
ness of demeanour, tlie dirty, wasteful, and Iherefore 
demoralising habits, tlie almost total disregard of intel- 
lectual family life, which may be seen in too many clf 
these, counteract the teacher’s labours, and seem more 
than any other difficulty to justify his despair. But 
it is needless to dwell on •a moral obstacle which the 
teacher must be* contented to endure, working in the 
fafee of it as hopefully as*lie can. It is adverted to here 
chiefly because it has afterwards to be used for the en- 
forcement of some of*his school duties. 

(4.) The next limitation unier which the elementary 
teacher Vorks requires to be •stated, not because of its 
presenting insuperable diffii^ulties, but rather because 
he is himself very apt^to omit it altogether fiom his 
calculations, setting it aside, not deliberately with a view 
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to the better attainment of his own ideal, but in un- 
thinking slavery to tradition and routine. •This limita- 
tion is the necessity of selecting the materials of educa- 
tion which is imposed by the requirements of the pupil’s 
future Outside the two prime subjects of moral 

and religious instruction, we are iijot left free in the 
elemeritary school to choose the materials best fitted to 
promote the formation ■of a good habit of the intelligen(;.e 
and the will • and for this reason, that both the moral 
and intellectual nature require to be mfomicdy with a 
view to the actual and the most pressing needs of daily 
l^fe. Kor is this to be regretted by the theoidst intent 
on character only, for through information rightly given 
the mind gains much of its best discipline. The kind of 
instruction which is genemlly omitted from the school 
curriculum is that which is needed for the support and 
direction of the conscience. We may frequently find 
among those who have left school a disciplined habit of 
the intelligence enabling them to perceive, distinguish, 
^ and reason fairly; but if the nmterials on which the intelli- 
gence has been disciplined have no connection with the de- 
tails of daily duty, the work it has to do will be done pam- 
fully and with very doubtful results. Not seldom we may 
find a trained habit of thewill enabling thejrouth to guide 
himself in the face of the^ temptations which beset him ; 
but if the materials with yrhich the will (if wg may so 
speak) has been informed have no direct bearing on the 
questians which have to be daily answered for others as 
well as for'himself, the youth will be quite abroad in 
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his conclusions if a. new thing has to be done or an*old 
to be rectifieG; or, wliich^sMnore probable, he will at 
oTicc succumb without resistance to the bad, habits 
whicli he»may have inherited, and which belong td his 
class. ", 

• 0 ^ 

Tlie above Tematks have reference specially to the 
pupils* of our Elementary or Parochial Schools'*., The 
traditiona’*y motives and inherited* customs of tile families 
of those boys who belong to the middle* and Xipper classes 
“oi’ society, modify, if they do not indeed quite alter, the 
bearing of the whole* education question on their train- 
ing. ^ This distinction is perhai)S too much lost siglvb 
of in discussing questions affecting middle and public 
schools. Elaborately to impress on boj^'s whd come 
from homes in which baths, daily used, may be found 
in every bedroom, the physiological necessity of clean- 
liness, is to carry billets to the wood. Again, witlf 
boys from eleven to seventeen, whose characters *jire 
drawn by the habits of the class to which they 
belong into the gi'oove of iionour, good principle, g.nd 
respect for religicm, the idea of a free discipline ought 
nidnifestly to dominate* over all others. Unrestricted 
mutual education in the open air under certain general 
rules and supervision, but without any vigilance that 
savours of espionage, the repreysion of luxurious habits, 
submissibn to law, and the development of a vigorous 
morality, probably do more, 'tn such cases, than any pos- 
sible combination of literary or scientific# pursi/its, to 
give wholesome exercise to the intelject well as to 
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the^will. These probably will continue to be the main 
characteristics of public schools for the children of the 
wealthier classes who are abo'/e twelve yeps of age. 

Bnf if we turn to the children of the operative classes, 
we find ^/><trselves on very (JifFerent ground. The objects 

I 

of the teacher’s care are dispersed a^ the‘ age of ten or 
twelve years — not drawn into an upper school which 
win carry onward* the 'instruction and training of child- 
hood, but drx’iven into the labour of life. They are 
already little iiien and women, alive to the material 
responsibilities of existence, and cfalled upC)n at once to 
exhibit a certain i)ractical capacity and a certain quan- 
tity of usable knowledge. Before many years more have 
passed*, they ure compelled to take sole direction of their 
own conduct, unrestrained and unsupported, as the mid- 
dle and upper classes are, by strong family tics and 
'Hereditary obligations. This it is which makes the edu- 
cation — not the merely technical instruction — of the 
children of the humbler classes a matter of such para- 
, mojant importance for the State. 

We have already dwelt on the abrupt conclusion to 

i 

the teacher’s labours caused by the early removal' of 
children from school, an evil which he must face by at 
once contemplating and arranging for •.the premature 
termination of his course of instruction and discipline. 
The limitation last adverted to imposes on' him the 
fuiflier obligation of endeavouring to satisfy the ideal 
purpose of the school by meajis of such a course of in- 
struction as yill fairly meet the inevitable circumstances 
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and requirements of .the future life of his pupil. This 
naturally leads us to consider next — 


5 . The hessons to be./drawn from the Restrictions 
- of the Primary Teacher, - ' 

Contraction of teacher’s work — Principles of selection — Subjects in 
order of importance, primary j^nd secondary. 

* 

It was impossible to point out the ^imitations under 
tVliich the primary teacher has to do his work, without, 
by implication at least, suggesting the obligations which 

these limitations impose on him ; and not on him alone, 

• # 
but on all who have to do with the management of ele- 
mentary schools. In looking more closely* at thft sub- 
ject, we shall find that the liiiiitations imposed* by the 
brief ptndod of school life, the irregularity of attendance 
during that period, the numerous classes demanding the* 
master’s constant attention, and the requirements of aJter 
life, all combine to teach the same lesson — the contrac- 
timi of the teachers work. To maintain this, even in l^hc 
face of the clamant demand for the admission into the 
school curriculum of all sorts of sciences and arts which 

< 

has distinguished the last thirty years, would be more 
unpopular than , difficult. Drawing, Music, the Physio- 
logy of Man, Physiology of Plants, Political Economy, 
Astrononjfy ; every departmert of Natural Philosophy, 
Geology, and Mineralogy ; Military Drill, Agricultural 
Chemistry, Natural Histqry, Constitutional Law, Tech- 
nology, Phrenology, ‘have been all, or each in its turn, 
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strenuously advocated in additwn,. to the current and 
almost universal subjects* of Reading, Writing, Arith- 
metic, Geography Political ‘ and Physical, Hishjry, 
Grammar, Writing from Dictati^on, and Religious Know- 
ledge. thinking man is cbmpeient to suggest the 

subjects which it is desirable to tdtch ia our primary 
schools ; but there is only one point of view from which 
all these* subjects* infist be estimated, and that is the 
school-floor itself. And from this point of view a fair 
consideration of the limitations to which we have ad- 
verted, will force on every one the conviction that the 
education of the primary school cannot be general edu- 
’ cation at all, in the large and theoretic sense, but must 
rather* have •'Constant reference to certain special and 
technical results. Given* the facts of age, of irregularity 
of attendance, and of numerous classes, there is no alter- 
native open, save to select, for the purposes of training 
and discipline, those subjects a knowledge of which is 
most essential to the practical and immediate needs of 
the child’s future life. 

r 

It does not follow from this that 'the teacher is, on 
this account, for one moment tor lose sight of the gieat 
and., final aim of his work, — ^the Formation of Character ; 
nor does he require to curtail those direct religious and 
moral instructions which bear immediately on this his 
final ain\, These instructions must be held sacred. 
H^pily, they are as indfepensable to the child here as 
to hisi prepcitpation for a hereafter. They are the direct 
efforts made to form and inform the will of the child, 
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towards which all other school-teachings contribute only 
indirectl'^. Ihe limitations, under which the school- 
master works, accordingly, do not necessarily affect 
cither his^ scholastic ideal or his moral teaching’ y jttey 
touch only the intellectual materials or implci^tents with 
which he wor]^s. Jfe is not permitted to be either dis- 
cursive, encyclopaedic, or, from the theoretic point of view, 
eclectic ; ^e is under a law of necessity, whiph points 
out, with unwavering finger, the path^in.'v^ich he is to 
•walk. We do not mean to say that the idiosyncrasy of 
a teacher’s •intellect may not justify occasional devia- 
tion from,the course thus pointed out to him. A spe- 
cial love and knowledge of botany or of natural history,' 
or of any department of physics, or of poetrj^ or nyisic or 
drawing, ought to be allowed free play in the*work of 
the school. In such exceptional circumstances, the sub- 
ject which the master peculiarly affects will be so well 
taught as to do more than any other to give a healtliful 

stimulus to the intellects of the children, ahd a real dnd 

% 

lasting interest in objects putside themselves and their 
daily wants. Supli a result will fully compensate for 
tlii^ loss of what wmujd* probably be merely routine 
instruction in some other department of study. But 
allowing for an occasional divergence of this kind, the 
circumstances of which furnish its own best justifica- 
tion, it is from the limited and irregular attendance 
and the future needs of the , pupil alone that we must 
learn the leading subjects of primary-school instrjiction. 
And these subjects are Eeligion, Morality; and the 
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tin^e-honoured branches — ^Eeading, Writing, and Arith- 
metic. ^ » 

How, then, shall we so work under these narrow limita- 
tions as to attain the educative ends of the primary school? 

In coAtining intellectual schooVworlj:, in the' first 
instance, to purely technical instriiction in the three 
instruments wheieby. knowledge may be afterwards 
attained by thn pupil himself,* we do not omit from our 
consideration two things : — 

First, the universally admitted. fact that* unless the 
mind of the pupil be interested in attainment for its 
•own sake, as well as qualified to acquire it, the ‘work 
of the# teacher will find its termination on the day on 
which the pupil leaves the school, and on that day a 
fatally retrograde, process will begin. So far are we 
from omitting this consideration, that we shall afterwards 
shoyv' that the schoolmaster’s craft consists in so teaching 
the technicarsubjects as to avoid this too common re- 
sult, and, at the same time„ to altain even higher ends. 
Heading, writing, and arithmetic, it ip true, must form 
the groundwork of all purel;^ intellectual primary in- 
struction ; nay more, every other subject must be sub- 
ordinated to the paramount, claiiqp of these. But pre- 
cisely at this point eduqation as such insists on being 
heard in mlation to these subjects, and the art of teach- 
ingjrteps in with its suggestions, its aids, and its me- 
thods., At first sight, necessity seems to subvert the 
very idea bf education in any lm:ge sense by compelling 
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almost exclusive ati^ention to certain technical acqi*ire- 
inents ; but* the art of teaahing, intervening, demon- 
strates that even these* technicalities will fail to be 

• ■ 

taught wjth practical effect unless they be taugW in 
such a way, and in so large and comprehensi^%a spirit, 
as will virtually subordinate them in their turn to the 
idea of education. *Thus theory and practice are 'recon- 
ciled. Tie way and the sense in wTiich these formal 
subjects are to be taught with a vi^w the educa- 
•tive result, falls properly to be considered under the 
head of ‘‘ Sfethods.” • 

Secondly, we do not, in our limitation of schooV 
work, omit from our consideration the necessities of the 
future life of the children of the labouring popula- 
tion, already adverted to, and 'the nature of their home- 
training, both of which point to instmction in the duty 
and the means of preserving the bodily health of them-* 
selves and those dependent on them, and in the principles 
of conduct which should actuate thgm as members o^ a 
complicated social organisation. These things fall jyo- 
perly under the religious and moral instruction, which 
we*presume to be sacnedT from interference. We have 
very strong convictions as to the vital necessity of. in- 
sisting on due qjbteiitioa to ihese personal and economic 
teachings. To train a child under a constant admonition 
to obey the laws of God and njan, and to act ag a Chris- 
tian ought to act, and then to >eave him to grape his%^n 
way to the fulfilment of his duty, is a mockqry. A com- 
mand is a merely fofmal utterance, and contains nothing. 
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It is an outline to be filled up with the details of reasons, 
motives, and purposes. 

The inherited habits of the middle and upper classes, 
anitneir superior education and intelligence,^ may pos- 
sibly enable them to dispense* with the details of a 
manual of morality : they certainly have a tendency to 
blind '‘them as to the need of specific and detailed in- 
struction, on these* subjects to the less favoured members 
of society. {The l^orw and the why of moral laws, in their 
relation to the practical routine of daily life, require t<^ 
be explicitly enunciated and deliberately and emphati- 
.cally enforced in the elementary school. To fteacb phy- 
siology and political economy would be absurd, simply 
because there is no time for them, and because the 
teachef, if he abstractedHhe time from other subjects, 
would waste himself in the futile effort to build up in 
van unripe mind a pseudo -scientific knowledge, and in 
laying foundations which the conditions of time, age, and 
cn’cumstances under which he worked would prevent 
ever rising above the level %of the ground. But to take 
up gravely and seriously the three great questions of 
air, food, and cleanliness, in relation to the three organs, 
tliQ lungs, the stomach, and the skin; to show what 
these organs are, and why they exist^. and how they 
work ; to show that, so far as this natural fabric of ours 
is concerned, we are th^e organs, and that to disobey 
thp%ivine,laws under which alone they can healthily 
operate, is, ^in the gi’avity of its consequences, a moral 
offence,— to do all this is to enter on a kind of instruc- 
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tion which those familiar with the domestic life of n.he 

mass of the people of this country know to have a more 

important heg^ring on every higher question of.man^s 

life, as a spiritual and immortal being, than any oflier, 

save the direct inculcation of spiritual truths tliAnselves. 

The law’s of Ifealth* then, which simply mean the rules 
* • 

(jf health taught with reference to the principljBS on 

wdiich theiy rest, ought pever to be absent •from the 
primary school, and ought to be handled the teacher 
with all the earnestness and solemnity of moral teach- 
ing. Again," although the duties which a man owes to 
his fajriil}^, and to the society of which he is a membe?,^ 
defy all attenq^t at explicit teaching, unless we enter on 

the ground of elementary political econoftiy, it "is not 

• • 

necessary to go beyond truths obvious and trite. The 
moralities of getting, spending, and selling involve a 
whole series of questions demanding detailed and im- 
pressive treatment and reiteration. Frugality, econoUpy, 

• Y 

saving, life insurance, the duty of educating children if 
only from purely prudentiaT motives, the social and eco- 
nomic effects of lying and unfair dealing, ought all to fall 
intb the moral curricuhim of the elementary school as 
leading subjects. The relation of employer and labourer, 
a clear understanding'of what capital is, and of the fact 
that wages are paid out of capital (and the consequent 
importarfce of holding sacred ithe rights of property, of 
rejoicing in the accumulation^ of others, and*of avoisUng 
strikes), the causes of the rise and fall of wagfts, the 
effects of machinery, and the advantjiges, in some cases 
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the*" duty, of emigration, are all momentous questions 
for the future operative ; ahd they are attractive to the 
pupil jf properly handled by “the schoolipaster.* The 

i 

pres'ent practice is to inculcate the doing of the right; the 
kind of ilistructioii which we (following others who have 
given their thoughts to the objects and working of 

t 

primaty schools) consider to be indispensable, will show 
what the '“right” is ahd how ft can be donfe, and the 
infinite consfiqViences, good or evil, which flow from the 
right or the wrong act. We are apt to over-estimate an’ 
uncultivated man’s natural power* of connecting causes 
and remote effects, and to forget, that with*" the poor 
improvidence may be as often imputed to want of know- 
ledge and inbfeUectual power as to a weak or perverse 
« « 

habit of will Such instruction, as we have indicated, 
covers almost the whole field of practical morality. Its 
relation to religion, and the further and supreme task 
wlvbh special religious instruction has to accomplish, 
v^i6 be considered in its proper jdace. We are not called 
I upqn to introduce the abov4 practical moralities pomp- 
ously, ap if separate sciences or independent studies, but 
every master should keep thenf constantly in view ‘as 
part* of his moral teaching. If he consciously does 
this, he will find that in acquiring the tochnical arts of 
Beading, Writing, and Arithmetic, sufficient opportuni- 
ties are afforded of instilling all the truths necessary to 

^ * Children leave school so young that the last-named subjects must 
frequently bq lelt to the teachers of ihe Evening or Continuation 

schools, now happily increasing in number. * 

* • 
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the future wellbeing gf the pupil. If the Reading-bo«ks 
are well constructed, and hafve any educative purpose 
and method running through them, they will suggest at 
least the text, if tliey do, not supply the detailed evMu- 
tion, of the moralities 6f our, physical constitfution and 
of our social relations. 

As soon as the teacher has given such prominence in 
his school-work to Keligipus Instruclion, to the three 
technical subjects of Reading (in its di^rger sense), 
\V’riting, and Arithmetic, and to such teaching as can 
be given, tlfi’ough these, in practical morality in its 
detailed application to the duties which j)hysiological 
laws and social life impose, he is then, but only then, at 
liberty to turn his attention to other subjects. Tlfe sub- 
jects above specified are indispensable and primary, and 
if others be introduced, they must be kept in strict sub- 
ordination to these magistral studies. And here a passing 
word may be said on the vexed question of Grammaa; 

To teach English Grammar systematically before the 
child has reached the age of eleyen is, it seems to u§, a 
waste of time. We do not mean to say that it, cannot 
be done, but that the pf^ssure of other subjects makes 
it a waste of time to do it. Nor, perhaps, at any age is 
the teaching of«Englisli grammar in the primary school, 
as it is usually taught, worth the time expended on it, 
except wliere it is made distiactly, and at eveiy stage of 
the pupil’s progress, to subsefve two purposes — namgly, 
first, facilitating the understanding of complex pfoposi- 
tions, especially the language of poetiy, by bringing into 
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vief^T, and enabling the child to brirtg into view, tlic rela- 
tion of the several parts 'of sentences ; and, secondly, 
enabling the child to write sentences of .his own com- 
position accurately. Thus pra/;tically viewed in close 
relation^o its real purpose. Grammar may be begun at 
an early age, for it becomes a part ot the teading-lesson, 
and is by far the most useful intellectual discipline, 
when taut^ht with knowledge q,nd precision, to which a 
child can be? shbjected. Whatever may be said of boys 
above eleven years of age, it is certain that before they 
reach this age they should know little of j^ammar save 
the above purely practical sense. So limited, it is 
properly, as we have said, a part of the instruction in 
Ecading, and essential to a thorough teaching of that 

• t 

art, presuming that thorough teaching invariably aims at 
reaching and cultivating the understanding of the pupil- 

«The Secondary subjects that can put forward the best 
claim for adoption into the schoql curriculum are Music 
and Geography. The mor&l and disciplinary effects of 
Music a-re so remarkable, that its judifcious introduction 
is in reality a means of saving lime ; and it is this fact 
whieh completes the numerous arguments which may 
be urged in its favour. Geography, egain, occupies 
time ; but as it is a subject acquired chiefly through the 
eye, and therefore both attractive and easy, two or three 
lesffDiis a-week draw little bn the attention or disposable 
working power of the pupils. ^By introducing variety, 
moreover, it stimvlates the intelligence of the school. 
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Its more solid claims for admission into the school are 
that, when taught with constant reference to climate, 
peoples, and industries, it is the least artificial of all the 
exercises^ of mind that, can be presentcid to the young. 
For not only is it iiii]^ortant ^ discipline i^ the con- 
nection of causes ^fith their effects ; it is the most fruit- 
ful of all possible subjects in facts : and althohgh an 
education* which’ turns on absofj)tidn of facets is mis- 
named education — is not even instructioi!i-»-yet the facts 
* involved in a straightforward description of the earth 
we live on,*its climates, peoples, and productions, are so 
natural an extension of the child's existing stock pf 
knowledge, that they enter into his intellect as if parf 
of his personal experience, insensibly bK)aden»his un- 
derstanding, and give greater depth and solidity to his 
future judgments. The relation of geography, when 
well taught, to the economic lessons already spoken of, 

is important, as it enables the pupil to realise tha na- 

• * 

ture and extent of industries and ^he mutual depei?^- 
ence of all mankind : this consideration strengthens the 
argument in favour of putting geography next to music 
among the secondary mibjects of the elementary school. 

Here it is necessary to stop ; for beyond these, sub- 
jects the primary school cannot go, during the ordinary 
school hours, save in a few* exceptional cases. It is 
true thSt a clever teacher may also give sopie instruc- 
tion in the objects of natuJI-e by which his pupil, ^ are 
surrounded, and expl^n the more ordinary machines 
and physical pheliomeiia which daUy come across the 
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pupil's path ; but these he will find, treated, of in good 
school reading-books with* sufficient fulness, and he 
cannot thoroughly teach the Idssons there^ given, even 
as reading exercises, without eliciting thuir mean- 
ing, andftWorking them into the ‘pupil's understanding 
in such a way as to imprint them firmly on- his memory. 
The saine remark applies to the elements of natural 
history, to%geology,Vind* accounts of industrial processes; 
they are of great importance, but they are to be treated 
as entirely subordinate to the primary subjects — or ' 

t 

rather not treated at all, unless they enter irtio the read- 
ing-hooks hy means of which the art of reading is taught. 

The vdements of Drawing one would fain see enter 
into the 'time-table of every primary school where the 
master is possessed of that organising skill which con- 
vei-ts subjects of this kind into time-savers rather than 
time»occupiers. But on no other condition can it find 
a ^j^ace, for the simple reason that, if other more im- 
^portant subjects have their ’due, there is no place for 
it as an ‘‘accomplishment.” It is necessary, however, 
to excej)t those initiatory attenipts at copying outlines 
. of common objects on slates from the black-board, 
which are wisely interposed in the miidst /)f other work 
in the case of very young children. These exercises 
properly belong to the infapt school. They occiipy and 
refrqgji the jaded mind, w^iile giving facility to the 
unpractised fipgers, and accuracy to the vague and un- 
disciplined infant eye. To this exteht Drawing is in 
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reality a time-saver,, and is taught at a stage of school 
life when vaHcd occupation is essential. 

History last and least claims attention in thh •ele- 
mentary school, and, With systematic gramnAttical in- 
struction, should find a place only where there arc ad- 
vanced classes. 

So much for the lessons to be dra^«n hy the school- 
•luaster from the chief of the inevitable limitations under 
which he wmks. Bift we cannot leave the subject with- 
out againp adverting to the most serious limitation (jf 
all — the habits of life in the homes from which the" 
children daily come, and the lesson which the lieacher 
should draw from them with r^spocjt to his moral* instruc- 
tions and moral training. It will be observed that, next 
to religious instruction and the acquisition of a certain 
facility in the three main technical subjects of .the 
school, we have been guided in giying precedence 4jO 
other topics by their morabbearings, b(jcause the moral 
puri)ose in forming character must always maintain 
a strict ascendancy o'Vier the intellectual. The latter 
serves man in this life, and can be, at best, onl% the 
basis on whicl^ his intellectual progress elsewhere can 
rest; the former is the man himself, his personality and 
will, witiiout which he is npthing in this 'yorld, and 
apart from which he can be nothing hergafber. ,J^’or 
does the will ever fail to justify its clainj to supreme 
attention in the w(5rk of education, even in its relation 
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to tjae understanding. For the most superficial observer 
must have noticed that a vigorous will seiids a stream 
of clearness, perspicacity, and force into the operations 
of eveh an ordinary intellect, and is thus itself fu constant 
source oliiH*eal intellectual ^scipMne. The necessity of 
this supreme regard to the moral aiifls of* the school is, 
howevfer, forced upon us chiefly by tlie consideration of 
the domestic influences under^ which so larga> a propor- 
tion of the ehildjen live. The frequent wrangling of 
the humbler classes, their ungracious demeanour to-'*' 
wards each other, their careless ignoring, «‘or, what is 
eyen more common, their rude repression, of the gentler 
‘sensibilities of the young, are sufficient in themselves 
to divert tho genial current of a young child’s life 
into a hard and stony channel. To these demoralis- 
ing influences we have to add the too common disre- 
gard of cleanliness, decency, and order, the frequent do- 
mestic struggle for mastery, determined ultimately by 
bpite force alone, instead of the considerate command 
and eager submission which«are the fruit of a paternal 
authority resting on moral superiority, and of a filial 
obedience prompted by respecl and sustained by affcc- 
tioii.^. If such be the counteracting agencies limiting, 
if not subverting, the teacher’s work ip the mass of 
the pupils’ homes, the Lesson which it enforces is the 
necessity qf giving even exaggerated importance in the 
schqpl to tlif, cultivation of«the feelings and imagination 
of the young, ^ and of those ready civilities and mutual 
courtesies which do so much to coUfer happiness and 
dignity on the life of man. Here, again, the reading- 
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books of the school .will be found a useful auxiliary to 
the teaclier,*if, while furnisl/ing the means of necessary 
discipline and iiistructidn, they make jjrovision for the 
starved imagination and repressed sensibilities W the 
children of the poorer classes. 

Enough has been now said, by way of suggestion at 
least, on Uie lessons to be drawn frbm the limitations 
under which the primary teacher does his daily task; 
•tlie i*esult of all which is, that he must confine his work 
within verj^ narrow limits, and at the same time con- 
stantly Qverrule it to certain moral and intellectual 
• » 
educative ends. 

Nor is the result to which we have been led Such as 
to discourage the ardent schoolmaster : for although he 
is excluded from such a choice of educational imple- 
ments as might most efficiently promote the theoretic 
idea of the school — the Formation of Character — hf is 
yet supplied with instruments gQod enough for ishe 
attainment of his purpose, if they be rightly used.^ 
The right use of«these is such a use as will coerce them 
into submission to the ailtimate educative purpose of his 
work. The consideration of this brings us to Methods 
of Teaching, ^or, having pointed out the subjects into 
which it is imperative that the teacher should throw 
his mam strength, it becomes necessary ^ show in 
what way he is to regulate «.nd apply that strength in, 
the narrow field open to him, with a viev to tmin his 
pupils to those good habits of the intelligence and of the 
will which constitute the sum of his professional task. 
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LI. METHODS ’ OF TE/VCHING. 


I. THE COkiuRRENCE OF GENERAL METHOD AND 
PARTICUI.AR METHODS. 

I 

A METHOD is a way towards the attainment ©f an end. 
The general method on which all education proceeds we 
have a*lready*spoken of. Our duty now is with the par- 
ticular methods whereby 'certain special ends may be 
best attained. For the schoolmaster, inasmuch as he 
fs precluded, by the circumstances under which he 
WQT*ks, from selecting the materials of his craft with 
ade reference eitlvjr to the ultimate educative end 
, wh,{ch he has in view, or* to the best conception of 
general^ method, is driven to consider the question, 
whether it be possible to teach the subjects to which 
he ie limited in such a way as to make them contribute 
directly to his ultimate purpose,-- the formation of a 
good intellectual and moral habit, — and to bring the 
expedients' he adopts within the range of philosophic 
» method ; and all this without sacrificing the technical 
acquirement^ which it is his ^immediate business to 
communicate. ^ ‘ 
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In other words, the schoolmaster is forced to consider 
the particular method belonging to each particular 
subject of instruction in its relation to general method ; 
the particular end being the communication tb^the 
pupil of a certain power ^ over a specified subject 
(whether it be aeading, writing, or arithmetic), as 

opposed to the general and ultimate end of education. 

0 

The partic^ular method which the teficher is in search 
of is the most sure, sound, effectual, g^nd therefore the 
fliiost easy and rapid way of communicating the re- 
quired powr. Mainifcstly, the particular method 
which ha^ reference to a specific subject, and thp 
general method which has reference to education in* 
the general sense, are not of equal authority in the 
eyes of the enlightened schoolmaster. WheVe they 
conflict, or, we should rather say, seem to conflict, the 
latter is paramount. But as the general purpose o^ 
education can be attained only by the active exercise 
of the intellectual and moral powers of *the pupil in 
accordance with their ilatiiral laws of operation,^ so 
it wiU be found, that the particular purpose of in- 
structing him in some gjfecific subject cannot possibly 
be attained in any way so sure, sound, easy, and rapid, 
as by that which is iq accordance with the same laws. 
Thus, happily, the particular njethod which has refer- 
ence to each separate subjeef of instruction^ and the 
general method of education avhich contemplates solgly 
the development and discipline of the nodnd, will be 
found to be in reality one and the same. The truth 
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of ^.his will appear in the course of ascertaining and 
stating the best methods .to be employed in’ teaching 
the various special techuicalities of the primary-school 
curlidulum. 


2. 035JECTS AND METHOD OF TEACHING READING. 

The particular, end proposed in teaching Heading is, 
if rightly understood, an end much more compreheii-« 
sive and involving much moro than j's generally 
supposed. We have already incidentally ajjiverted to 
' the large view which the schoolmaster ought to take 
of the three time-honoured foundations of primary- 
school ‘ work — Heading; Writing, and Arithmetic. 
Heading especially demands and admits of a wide 
•and liberal interpretation. To put it concisely and 
practically, the teaching of this art is the communi- 
cating of a * power to read works which constitute 
ordinary literature, easily, intelligently, and intelligibly. 
To accomplish this object thoroughly is, as we shall 
find, to give, explicitly or implicitly, so large an amcaint 
of histruction and discipline as almost in itself to effect 
the whole higher purpose of eleiuentar;^ education. 

We have now to see Jiow this special end — Heading 
— may bp most surely g.nd soundly reached, and to 
eljpit the l^armony that subsists between the particular 
technical end of instruction, when adequately conceived, 
and the general purpose of educatioa. 
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•Initiation in the ^rt of Reading. 

The Phonic, the “ Look and'Say,” and the Alphabetic methods 
— Spelling. 

To initiate a child into tlie, art of Beading, ft to give 
him the powepof recognising the conventionaf symbols 
of words, and of uttering them accurately. 

I^rinted •words are dif^rent grbupmgs of a limited 
number of conventional signs, and the* labtfur of learn- 
ing to read is thus infinitely less than if every word 
liad a distinT3t symbol written or drawn. Were we in 
the latter* unhappy predicament, the primary teacher 
would be almost wholly occupied in teaching the ten 
or fifteen thousand different symbols necessary ibr the 
instruction of a child in the* art of reading his Bible 
or the daily paper; and even after this was accom- 
idished, the pupil would find that an immense numbef 
of word-signs were still to him a sealed book. By* jir- 
restiiig words in the act of enunciation, and analysing 
their sounds into their inchvidjial parts, we find tjiat 
the same sounds «re continually recurring in different 
combinations, and that», while words seem infinite in 
number, the sounds which enter into them are few. 
In the EnglisjJi language, even including bi-literal 
sounds, the total number probably does not exceed 
thirty. To these elementary simple sounds* we have 
only to attach written symbols, and the art of reading 
becomes simply the actjjf recognising thes§ sound-sym- 
hols and re-combinihg them into words, 

D 
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Since this is so, it is manifest that the first step in 
teaching to read ought to be to give the child a know- 
ledge of the elementary sounds and their corresponding 
syrfibols, — we say sounds, not the accidental najnes of the 
sounds-^the powers of thp lettto, not the letters : the 
second, to guide him in the attemplJ to gs'ou]^ theih into 
words of the most simple kind, but gradually increasing 
in diflicuflty. The firfet step is only a lesson* in form, to 
bo taught au lessons in form ought to be taught, and is 
purely an act of memory; the second step is a lessoil 
in the building up of parts into a whole, bringing into 
play those powers whereby the child has beoit acquiring 
all his knowledge up to the date of his entering school 
— ^naifiely, the powers of attention, comparison, analysis, 
and synthesis. 

This, shortly summarised, is the method which is best 
adapted for giving a sound and rajjid knowledge of 
residing and spelling; because, while calling for con- 
tinual acts of obseryation and memory, it also subserves 
th9 intellectual purpose of^ affording an easy, because 
unforced and natural, discipline. We- forbear adverting 
here to the defects which are** inseparable from this 
Phonic method, till we have considered the two other 
modes adopted or advocated. 

And, first, we have ther word and name,” ‘or “ look 
anfl say ” system, which teaches that complete words, 
such as I s^e a goat,” “ The maid milks a cow,” Tom is 
a boy,” are to be taught to the child'in the first instance 
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just as they stand, and until he has acquired a certain* 

liicility in reading. Tliis system is advocated on the 

% 

ground of its affording more interest to the pupil, .and so 
exciting his powers to more rapid acquisition. But the 
fact that the analysis into their simple elementary parts, 
of the sounds VliicR enter into each word, is onljr post- 
poned, and must he achieved sooner or later, is frequently 

I* * 

lost sight <*f hy the teacher, in consequence of Ibhe satis- 
faction which he derives from the quic^ prJgi’ess of the 
child in the^ knowledge of a certain number of words. 

This systehfi is to he objected to because it reduces 
written laAguage to a system of pictorial representation^ , 
of words as wholes^ and so compels the child to learn 
some three or four hundred different pictorial symbols 
before he begins to suspect that there is a shorter way 
of getting at the symbols of spoken language — a* key for 
each and every word alike. What is the process which, 
under this system, goes on in the learner’s jnind ? This 
this : after a few mont];is’ instruction, in which the me- 
mory alone is exercised, he*begins to discover that the 
same simple fornife or letters are constantly recumng in 
all Vords, and unconsciously to attach to each separate 
form its own specific phonic power. The teachelr is 
supposed to take advantage of this dawning ajaalysis, 
and to improve it into a knowledge of all the elemen- 
tary signs, with their correspbnding names efr sounds, 
or both. The teacher and pu]fil, in point of fact, retrace 
their steps in order to iSiid the key which lay conspicu- 
ouijly enough at their feet when the^ started on their 
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joiftney, in order that, having armed themselves with it, 
they may resume their work and push on with fresh 
vigour, to the easier conquest of all future yerhal difficul- 
ties. The process of analysis and synthesic thus, it 
is true, comes at last, })ringing*^with it its intellectual 
advantages ; hut it comes later than nedd he, and only 

after the superfluous difficulty of learning hundreds of 

« ^ 

different ‘pictorial forms for complete words has been 
thrown in ftie W‘ay of the child^s early progress. The 
process of learning must, it seems to us, from the very’ 
nature of the case, be ultimately slower '"according to 
, this method than according to those more? generally 
practised, while the disciplinary benefits of learning to 
read are unnecessarily postponed. That the process of 
learning twenty or thirty words is both a pleasanter and 
more rapid one than that of learning twenty or thirty 
l^brms, with their corresponding names or sounds, must 
be ht once admitted, for the simple reason, that symbols 
which have a meaning must be more cheerfully acquired 
ami more easily remembered than symbols that have no 
meaning. But it is surely absurd to' maintain that the 
learning of two or three hundred symbols for words, 
eveh with the suggestive aid of the meanings attached 
to them, is easier than the aequis*ition of the twenty or 
thirty elementary symbbls which enter into all words. 
Moreover; it is a mistake* to suppose that th^ learning 
of<he elementary shapes fti their unmeaning nakedness 
is a process insufferably tedious, to the pupil. We must 
not judge children by ourselves. The symbolic forms 
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are novelties to thefla, and interest them, deeply interest 
them, diSyoHa-lessons, and as such they present no pecu- 
liar difficulty. 

The second method of teaching to read is tlM almost 
universally practised, and consists of giving the child a 
knowledge of the ’elementary forms (teaching him the 
jili)hal)et, as it is called), attaching'to Uiese forms certain 
arbitrary names, and then proceeding to combine these 
•forms and names into wholes (that is, into words) which 
have no resemblance nn sound, or at best a very remote 
resemblaivie, to tlie names by which the individual form^ 
making up the word have been designated. For ex- 
ample, the child is taught to say em wi is-my ; aiUh d 
yew ess ee is house ; see d tee Is cat But inasihuch as 
see d tee cannot sound the word cat, but onl^ sta/n^ for 
it, the process of acquiring the word is manifestly a pure 
act of memory and association. 

Now this, the " alphabetic” system (though bad), has 
several distinct advantages* over the “look and say” 
system. It gives the child a quicker knowledge of 
words (after the alphabet Tias been learned), because, by 
directing his attention to the individual parts w];iich 
make up the wholes^ it facilitates his perception and 
remembrance of the grouping uf the forms which make 
up the complete word. A cl^ild who sees a cart for the 
first time, and has his atte»tion directed ^rst to the 
wheels and axle, and then to the body and the shafts, 
and finally to the •object as a whole, will afterwards 
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mo^e quickly distinguish a cart froi^ every other sort of 
vehicle, than if he had looked at the object, 'first and 
last, only in its general outline *as a unity. . So with the 
writfce'n symbol for cart : the naming of see ^ ar tee 
cannot by any possibility suggest the sound carty but it 
individualises the pupil’s attention en the various 'con- 
stituent elements of the general pictorial outline of tlie 
whole word, whiefh consequently is more clearly and 
vividly depiatod gn his eye and in his memory. Again, 
in the act of enunciating the names of the different ele- » 
ments of the symbol, he spells it,* and thud acquires a 
l^nowledge of spelling simultaneously with that of read- 
ying. Further, this breaking up of the word more quickly 
suggests to him the conclusion which every mode of 
teaching elementary reading has ultimately in view — 
namely, *4iiat each separate sign plays a peculiar part in 
Riaking up the sound of the whde, and has a certain and 
specific phonic value. Having acquired an unconscious 
power of attaching to the various signs and sign-names 
their peculiar phonic values, his enunciation of the names 

I 

of the signs, when he comes to a new word (" spelling it 
over,” as it is called), before hfe pronounces it, is a real 
help^ to him ; and why ? because it suggests the sound 
of the whole word. Let not the tpacher,^ however, ima- 
gine that a child so taught receives any assistance from 
the naming of the separate ^signs in making out the word, 
until he has unconsciously qnd gradually worked out for 
himself a complete phonic system. This he must do, and 

c «. 

the teacher ought to think of this. There is thus thrown 
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on the child the labour of finding out for himself «the 
sounds or powers of each separate sign which he is daily 
in the habit o/ naming, and for a considerable period the 
facility T^dlich this phonic knowledge gives in nialJing 
out words, lias accordingly bepn wilfully sacrifiJed ; and, 
along with tins facility, an advantage of much more 
importance has been foregone, the intellectual exercise 
which the independent eljiboratioli of* fresh words out of 
given materials would have yielded to*him# 

Wo are tffus brought back to the method which was 
introduced at the beginning of this chapter, as the natur 

• 

ral consequence of an analytic system of written lan- 
guage — ^that, namely, which takes the individua> parts 
of the words, and gives thom,*from the first, the sounds 
which they actually have when grouped to f(JSCNiiords ; 
shortly, the Phonic Method. Given the power of rC* 
cognising these sign-elements, and a knowledge of thpir 
force in combination (in other wegrds, given a know- 
ledge of the powers of the letters of the alphabet), it is 
manifest that the pupil is provided with the means of 
constructing words for liimself. His teaching and learn- 
ing have thus, from the very first, a significance to him- 
self; and they derive 4ihis from the direct and palpable 
bearing of all he learns on the practical application of 
his knoMrtedge of sounds to the making out, of words 
and sentences. 

It is a trivial objectio]^ to the phonic me^od that the 
sounds of the letter^ when they stand-by themselves are 
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noirprecisely the same as they are when in combina- 
tion ; for example, M d does not, when* rapidly pro- 
nounced, yield precisely bat, nor does quite yield 

dog^ when allowed to flow into a unity of pronuncia- 
tion. Bflt the answer to. this ‘simply is, that it very 

nearly yields it (especially if an effort is^made to sink 
« * 
the vowel element in the sound), and that in a great 

number €‘f words ‘it yiejds it; for example, 
yields sun, and so forth. Failing the possibility of get- 
ting the precise sound of the constituent elements of 
words, it is surely the next best thing to gfet something 
v^hich approximates to it, instead of at once* throwing 
up the task of sounding in despair, and plunging into 
an arbitrary-nami/yr of the elements — a device which 
only remotely and indirectly contributes to facilitate 
the acquisition of the art of reading. According to the 
phonic system, the diphthongs oi, ou, aw, ai, ae, &c., are 
of course learned as distinct sounds along with the other 
letters of the alphabet. 

4 

The most serious objectien to the system is the ob- 
stacle which the numerous irregularities of the Englisli 
language oppose, causing words to assume sounds^ as 
wholes which cannot by any amount of contortion be 
shown to be derivable from the sounds, of their indivi- 
dual parts. For example, the words are and have the 
child woijld naturally expect to find sounded* with the 
a Jong ; while one, two, we^'e, said, and numerous others, 
present, almpst at the outset of^the child’s career, seem- 
ing contradictions to the phonic fessons he is being 
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taught. In reply, we have to point out the fact thatothe 

principle on which the method proceeds affords a key 

to nineteen-twentieths of the words in the language, 

and that the outstanding irregularities can be taught as 

such, on the “ look and say ” system, without any at- 

tempt to show that they are capable of phonic analysis. 

• • 
According to the present almost universal alphabetic ” 

system, evfiry vocable is an irregularity, and dias to be 

learnt as if no other words had been lcftriit*before it, be- 

*cause the names of the letters can afford no direct help in 

finding out the sound of the word which they represent. 

It is surely a manifest gain to be able to furnish the 

child with a key to the great majority of words, and 

thereby to reduce stumbling-blocks to a minimuiR ! 

Again, in learning to read according to the phonic 
method, the child, in addition to possessing^KHjae ad- 
vantages of the method ordinarily adopted at present, 
is furnished with an instrument — namely, the $ound% of 
the letters — which he ^can himself 8j)ply with a view to 
fresh acquisitions. He thereby has his love of power 
and discovery gratified, and in the pleasing act of word- 
elaboration. he finds am exercise of understanding, hum- 
ble indeed in its object, but beneficial in its disciplinary 
effects, and most interesting to him. The mental act is 
in truth worthy of all respect «,nd encouragement, as it 
in no essential respect differs from those higher but 
similar operations which we admire in the cultivated 
intellect of the scholar ^r the man of science. , • 
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la conclusion, although the prooess demands at first 
a somewhat larger expenditure of time and patience 
than the ordinary method, the rapidity of .progress after 
the'first month or two is very rapid.* « 

Thus We shall find that the soundest and easiest and 

most f-apid way of teaching the technical art of reading, 

« 

directly contributes, even in its initiatory stage, to that 
intellectual discipline which is one side of the great 
object of the primary school ; and further, that it tends«’ 
to interest the child in his work while faollitating his 
progress. A question seemingly unimportant thus 
'assumes proportions which make it worthy of the 
attention of ;all concerned in education, if it be once 
admitted that education hlis any principles at all. 

^ In Spelling we find further confinnation of the prac- 
tical superiority as well as the philosophic character of 
, the phonic method of teaching to read. According to 
the ordinary method, spelling is an act of memory per- 
* formed by the eye, which carries awa^ an impression, 
more or less accurate, of the elementary forms entering 
into a word, and by the ear, which aids the eye by re- 
calling the ordet in which the names of the letters were 
uttered when spelling out the word witt a view to the 

* While I am satisfied that the |iboye phonic method is thr best from 
whatever point of view looked at, I would bo disposed to supplement 
it wfth the old-Yashioned nursery Habit of teaching each sound in con> 
nection with the picture and name of some well-known object — e,g., b 
/or a hnJlj and si forth. By so doing, wb call in the laws of mental 
association to our aid. , 
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rea<ling of it. AccoriJing to the phonic method, spelKng 
may be all tliis and something more ; for it is an eflbrt 
to disentangle into its separate parts a complex sound, 
resulting irom the fusion of several elements into one 
whole : and therefore it is an intellectual act. * A cliild 
phonically taught >till spell a word which he fias never 
seen. Bi-liieral sounds are, of course, treated in the 
same way^hen spelling ^as wheft rehding; and when 
the child comes to name the letters Jie»wll do so in 
%uch a way as to show that these sounds are simple, 
though denoted by two letters. “ Seek” will be spelled 
s, double h and full,”/, u, double I, not I, I, as is the 
common practice. But it must be admitted that the 
mind of the child, as well as of the adult, has a tendency 
to run instinctively to the eaSiest way of overcoming a 
dihiculty, and that spelling, consequently, bccitnkafc after 
a time an act of eye-memory more than of intelligence? 
This being the case, it is remarkable that the habk^of 
exercising infant classes in printing words on slates 
should have been of so recent introduction. If the eye 
is to remember, ijb can only do so by looking steadily * 
and looking long ; and^if is materially aided by accus- 
toming the child to trace over on the black-board, ^and 
then to form on his, own slate, the word a picture of 
which he is to keep in his mind for purposes of spelling. 
This exescise is equally helpfjil in teaching reading, nor 
is it a matter of great importance whether the cbjld 
succeeds or not in delineating the forms^ before him. 
The benefit arises out of the attempt. 
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STotwithstanding the importance of a right method, 
even in the initiatory months of a child’s* education, it 
is to be admitted that the best results^ are, after all, 
invariably attained by moral means, even though these 
be brought into operation by a* teacher unconscious of 
principle or plan. 'No one can havtj watched the viva- 

y t 

city, the playfulness, and the mental activity wliich 
some teaehers can eddce fron\ their pupils, oven in the 
apparently dry labour of alphabetic and monosyllabic 
instruction, without being convinced that where suclf 
qualifications can be found, all others may ie dispensed 
with, so far as mere progress in the art of «reading is 
concerned. Just as the moral purpose of the school 
takes ^precedence of every other, so does the moral vital- 
ity of the teacher supersede every other personal quali- 
ficati««j^oy enabling him to transfuse into the minds of 
his pupils a force similar to that which he himself ex- 
hi\)its, and which stirs and elevates the action of their 
understandings. IJor is this true only of the teaching 
I of ^ words and other initiatory knowledge : it belongs to 
'every subject and every stage of school life. The ear- 
nest, living interest of the master in the subjects and 
the 'Objects of his work will not fail to be reflected in 
the minds of his pupils, and to be morp fruitful in re- 
sults than the most philosophical methods in the hands 
of the formal and half-hearted precisian. It fe because 
teachers of » this kind can* be only rarely met with that 
it is necessary to instruct in i^cthod and to inculcate 
philosophy. ^ * 
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The juvenile Stage in teaching Reading, ^ 

Mental progress and progress iffReading should be concurrent — Intelli- 
gent reading — To teach to read properly is to educate — The imagina- 
lion and tke moral and religious sensibilities of children — Intelligible 
reading. . , 

The initiatciy process, lasting for a year, or a year 
and a half, as the case may be, ends in giving the* child 
a knowledge of reading, ip the loweiJt technipal sense. 
He can name, and, it is presumed, spund^ the letters, 
^ind combine them into monosyllables, and into the 
simpler kind of dissyllables. He now knows that the 
groupings- of forms which lie before him on a printetj 
page repixiscnt words and sentences ; he knows also, in " 
general, though within certain very naiTow limitar what 
these words and sentences are. We assume that it is 
quite superfluous in these days to point out *rjci*,>i^4ieces- 
sity for a carefully gi’aduated and well-considered select 
tion of reading lessons, of the importance of giving-the 
child words conveying a meaning, qnd only such sen- 

t 

tences as faithfully represent, in a somewhat improved 
form, his own little thoughts and modes of speech. To * 
dwell on such established ‘points would be to waste time. 

The stage of the child’s progress in the art of reading, 
on which we ijext eBter,(.is one which we cannot ap- 
proach with too much consideration, both of our specific 
aims and of our means of attaining them. ^For what 
does progi'ess here mean ? H means giving to the cl^ild 
more difficult and more numerous words^to decipher, 
longer and more cofliplex sentences to^ grasp, consecutive 
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narrative to follow and understand. To do this would 
be unmeaning and futile, did we not presume a mental 
growth in the child con^esponding to the gi’owth of his 
coihniand over written words and sentences, c We pre- 
sume thit his daily experience, 'stimulated and intensi- 
fied by school discipline, prompts tef the- acquisition of 
new words suited to express in oral intercourse the 
constant Accessioii of hew faetj^ and fresh generalisations 
which observation has been from day to day forcing 
upon him, and which have added to the materiaf 
stock, and indirectly to the capacity and power, of his 
understanding. If such a progress has not been going 
on, the pages of his book will be to the child a series of 
hieroglyphics, which he may be laboriously taught to 
pronounce, but which he not only cannot interpret, but 
cannoAAt taught interpret. The initiator}^ discipline 
Involved in acquiring the rudiments of the art of read- 
ing- has, it is presumed, consolidated and methodised 
both the words and the thought of the infant mind, and 
laid a firm basis for the future structure of knowledge. 
' If it has not done this, it has not satisfied the condi- 
tion that the reading should ’be intelligent. If^the 
reading lessons of the second stage anticipate, instead 
of simply meeting, or, at most, slightly preceding the 
mental growth of the child, the bond up to that moment 
subsisting between the lesson to be acquired and the 
mmd acquiring is broken* and the consentaneous and 
parallel movement of intellectijal development and of 
progress in the technical art of reading gives place to 
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a discord which is i^eparahle. A great and peimai^ent 
injury is done to the pupil. The significance and inter- 
est which ought to acco’hipany every act of knowledge 
disappear, and the child is doomed to a future School 
(iiireer essentially dreary and unprofitable. Tl^at which 
ought to have, been at worst a labour becomes a toil. 

do not say that "the l>upil will stop shoit permafiently 
at the ])oii\t at which he has been* abruptly shunted off 
the intelligible into the unintelligible, apd-tbat all acqui- 
^iitioii is thenceforth rendered impossible ; but what he 
acquires in school will bo an ineffectual knowledge of 
words and. sentences uninspired by meaning and barren 
of results. One consequemjc of this will be that such 
discipline as he may receive will be so much at discord 
with tlie natural development *of the mind, and made up 
so much of shreds and patches, that the tritfiiig-Jjipnefit 
whicli it does confer will jiot compensate for the aversion 
to all intellectual exercise which it is sure to engender.* 
by inverting the intellectual order of growth, the teacher 
subverts the natural love of* intellectual activity. This 
is the result of overleaping a stage in the pupil’s life, and 
lu’esenting him with reaydmg lessons which do not truly 
reflect his mental growing and growth. • 

But this, it gnay be said, is a purely intellectual 
shortcoming : it may be admitted that it bears directly 
on one of the presumed aims pf the school — tjie forma- 

* Teachers should not ignore the* fact that the proyortion of 
poorer classes who ever read, for the purpose of extending theij infor- 
mation, anything save the weekly paper, is by no meaiu^large, and very 
far below the reasonable ^pectation of those w^o establish schools. 
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tioli of a good habit of the intelligence ; but this is of 
little consequence, inasmuch as we have already abjured 
such general theoretic aims, uAder the irresistible pres- 
sure eft the immediate and practical requireme/its of the 
children of the poorer classes : our business is to teach 
them, as expeditiously as possible, read. If by this 
be me*ant that the work in hand is to teach the child to 
utter, with accura'ie pronunciation and with^fair atten- 
tion to "stops./* the sounds of the human voice repre- 
sented by certain typographical drawings upon paper,*- 
the expensive machinery of popular education should be 
broken up at once, and we should leave to the.old dame- 
* schoolmistress the work which a few technical rules 
will enable her to do sufficiently well. It is not such 
servdee that the State requires of the schoolmaster, nor 
is it service as this that the competent school- 

master would deign to render., He may aim at what 
seems, when superficially viewed, to be a merely tech- 
nical end — namely, to teach to read easily, intelligently, 
and intelligibly, the morercommon current literature. 

' But the true object of his teaching ia much more than 
this : for how shall a child legrn to read easily if jihe 
acquired words are to him dead things ; if the sound 
recalls to his mind no living reality of his experience, 
and remains unsupported by any suggestive association? 
How can Jie read intelligeThtly, if he does not understand ? 
H^w can he read intelligibly — that is, in such a way as to 

be understood — if the sentences which he mechanically 

• • 

enunciates transcend his comprehension ? Accordingly, 
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the competent teacher finds that the process or metTjod 

by which tlfe technical end in its highest and only 

rational sense can be attained, must be determined by 
• • 
the intellectual growth and needs of the pupil. Th*us, 

the general theoretic cixl and the special technical end 
of thb schoolrgom «,gain in this, the second of juvenile 
stage of the child’s progress, support and justify* each 
other, whep rightly understood. • • ^ * 

And to wliat practical conclusions^ does this fact 
compel the thoughtful schoolmaster? To these: first, 
that the reAJing lessons of the child must, if the art 
of reading is to be properly acquired, be graduated in 
difficulty, considered as mere reading lessons ; secondly, 
that they must be as various in their language and sub- 
jects as the pux)irs own experiences, giving thesb shape 
and development, otherwise the phraseology g^ncn-al 
literature will be for ever a sealed book ; thirdly, that 
tliey must be abundant in respect of quantity, if the 
reading is afterwards to be easy ; and, fourthly, that the 

subjects treated, and the styje of treating them, must be 

• 

graduated in accordance with the growth of mind, if the 
reading is to be intelligcpit and intelligible. Graduation 
in words and sentences, graduation in the thoughts pnd 
subjects of which these treat, variety, and quantity, — 
such, succinctly stated, must J^e the qualities of the 
reading lessons to which the teacher should, in the 
juvenile stage, introduce his jpipils. In othqr and moye 
general words, the reading lessons, if they are thoroughly 
to attain their merely technical end, are, in respect of 
* E 
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qup,ntity aud variety, to reflect faithfully, but in a more 
perfect form, the full range of the child’s' daily mental 
life, and in their graduation the order of growth of his 
capacities. 

It would seem, then, that effectually to teach a child 
to read it is necessary to adapt oureelves to the child's 
intellectual wants as well as to his capabilities. The 
question pf the method of teaching reading, £|,ccordingly, 
passes, in tte , juvenile stage, into another and a higher 
and larger question, — ^the method of training, inform-* 
ing, and disciplining the young intelligenco* itself. The 
kind of reading which accomplishes this, .will most 
effectually secure the technical end ; while the posses- 
sion Qf the technical power so acquired will be a guar- 
antee that the child has been thus far educated, 

nr Were the objects of our cgre possessed of physical 
de^res and intellectual capacities only, the work of the 
teacher wouUl be comparatively easy. Lessons, oral 
and read, on the visible thvn4)s of his experience, on the 
‘ forms, properties, and relations of these, and on bodily 
acts, would constitute the wHoJe work of the schooj— 
woi^ hard and dry, but, in the hands of one who under- 
stood his craft, not therefore uniiiteresting, toilsome, or 
unattractive. But this direct discipline of the powers of 
observation, comparison, apd inference, though essential 
to^ood rea^g, as well as to sound intellectual training, 
is only part of the work, and that the least difficult part. 
To teach reading effectually, and to educate in any sense 
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worthy of the name, it is necessary to cover, with lour 

lessons and instructions, the whole field of the child’s 

experience, aijd to meet all his mental wants. We have 

accordingly to recognise, interpret, assist, explain, and 

extend the experience df the child, as a being &f Imagi- 
• • 
nation and ofi mofal and religious sensibilities, as well 
• • 
as of intellectual faculties. This is the most delicate 

part of our task, and recpiires ddlicate handling. Yet 
how constantly do we find the wonderiiug* gferms of sen- 
timent which arise in the young mind treated with a 
rough and masterful hand. The teacher seems to forget 
that, in such matters, he passes out of the region of 
mere knowledge and intellect into that of feeling and 
emotion; that he enters into the realm of the impalpable 
and invisible, and must not attempt to touch too rudely 
or see too clearly. To handle things which are their 
essence mysterious and infinite, as if they 'were the parft 
of a house or a tree — to drag forth into the hard light, of 
a schoolroom the silent emotions tl^at attend the birth 
of imagination and piety, is to. desecrate holy ground. 
A child must always be treated with respect ; there are * 
oceasions when he shoiifd be treated with reverence. 
There are sacred precincts in the school which must be 
approached witjj preparation, or not approached at all. 

The precise nature and funetion of the Imagination 
in children, as in men, we need not here ^j;tempt to 
explain. In the child, speaking broadly, ik is that re- 
productive power which leads, or rather compels, him 
to build up fresh wholes out of the broken and scattered 
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fragments of his experience, in complex combination 

with the dim instinctive suggestions of love, fear, hope, 

and wonder. Under this natural impulsq the manifold 

and disconnected elements of his external observation, 

and the hidden workings of his* sensibilities, are dwelt 

upon, compared, combined, connected‘’as cause and effect, 

and woven into a kind of crude unity. This vital 

process, »3Cordingty, ft educative in tlie highest se^s^^, 

because it ft a self-education, and because it embraces 

within its sphere the whole of the conscious life of the" 

child, and brings into easy and healthful 'jday all liis 

powers. The result is an unreality : but to the child it 

is quite as real as external nature, simply because it is 

the product of his own spontaneous activity, and spun 

out of materials of his own. This instinct of the chihl 
( 

is toie’ respected by the teacher, were it only because 
ft is doing more for his pupil than the master can do. 
Apd it is to be respected, chiefly by being exempted from 

all didactic interference. The art of teaching in this 

« 

matter is to dispense with the art altogether in its usual 
' sense. Sympatliy takes the place of art. Tlie tcaclicr 
will therefore read the imaginative lessons, whether^iii 
prose or verse, to the child, and with him, sharing his 
interest, evolving the stories, explaining away difficult 
words, and then passing on. He may ask for the repe- 
tition of ,the story in the words of the class ; he may 
h4lp the children in thei» efforts to reconstruct it, as a 
mother might ; but he must not mar its simple unity by 
putting questions or suggesting explanations, nor defeat, 
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by personal applications or dull discourse, the siiaple 
lesson which the tale or fable or poem teaches. All 
those precau1;^ons it is necessary to take if the nascent 
imagination is not to be repressed or misdirected, and 
if the reading lessons* that appeal to this faculty are 
not to be robbedT of the charm which makes them 
attractive, and which stimulates the pupils to extend 
a technical power which is a key to* so many pleasing 
stores. 

• If this careful regard to the imagination of the young 
b(i obligatory on the Instructors of children of all classes, 
how much more is it incumbent on the teacher of the 
children of the poor ? Divorced as they are by povefty, 
and the want of sympathetic response iir their elders, 
from the pictures, fables, poems, and narratives which 
siii round, in lavish profusion, the children of the middle 
and upper classes, they have but the one chance whidi 
the day-school affords of obtaining food for their stauyed 

imaginations. Nor will the teacher err, if, departing 

* 

from his book, which, if justice be done to other sub- , 
jects, can yield but a limited supply of such material,* 
li« introduce tales int® Ihe schoolroom, to be read as 
rewards of good conduct. The time so occupied»will 
assuredly not Jic wasted ; for, apart from the indirect 
moral instruction which he will thus convey through 
the imagination, he will shed sunlight and Y^rmth on 
the tender mind, without which a genial and healhy 
growrth is impossible. ^ 

^But if the dreams and wonderings of the young 
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imagination demand such cautious and sympathetic 

treatment, with how gentle and tender a hand must we 

approaph the vague and timid aspirings o^ the Eeligious 

instinct, and the small perplexities and keen sensibilities 

which belong to the infancy and* childhood of the moral 

sentiments ! Here too, unhappily, ‘che *3chool has to 
« • 
supplement — ^nay, too often to be a substitute for — ^the 

moral and religious ‘training which ought *to be the 

work of thfi hoKie. The influences of combined love 

and awe which accompany spiritual teaching in families* 

more favourably situated, the catbful consideration or 

the wise negligence, are denied to the great majority of 

* ^ 

primary- school cl)ildren. It becomes, therefore, the 
special duty and privilege of the schoolmaster to supply 
this want : with paternal affection to dissociate morality 
and religion from harshness of manner and tyranny of 
\^ill, to cast the light of divine, love over the invisible, 
an(V to introduce the young early to the Gospel story, 
and its personal relation to them. This subject will be 
handled more fully hereafter. It is touched on here in 
'order to give it its due place in the* education of the 
growing child, and therefore * in his Eeading lessons, 
which we presume to be coextensive with his moral 
as well as his intellectual experience, tpp reproduce that 
experience in a more perfect form, and to satisfy in some 
degree the^ vague desires, and to complete the imperfect 
conceptions^ which it rouses into activity. By such a 
course “of rea<Jing the child early but insensibly becomes 
ajive to the fact that books contain^a true reflection of 
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himself — that they l^oth answer his questions and del^ht 
his imagination, and are consequently among the best 
companions and friends* of his life. By such a course, 
too, can he alone be trained to use books. • " 

Thus we find that by liberally interpreting the Bead* 
ing instructiom ofHhe school we educate not* only the 
understanding but the whole nature of the pupil. * That 
is to say, .we take up tl^e raw material of t^e child’s 
experience, giving it that shape and, definiteness, de- 
•velopment, and completion, which, unaided, it would 
never attairij save in the vigorous and powerful brain of 
the few. The result of this treatment is, that the young 
groping mind begins, under the wise guidance of its in- ’ 
structor, to feel its path less devious and perplexing : 
observation, the beginnings of knowledge, and the words 
wliich denote these, gradually take the orderly arrange- 
ment and solidity which afford a substructure for the 
future growth ; hesitating questionings about the nature 
and causes of things receive the satisfaction befitting 
the pupil’s age ; the Lalf-hidden, haK-revealed dreams 
of the imagination receive a legitimate and healthful- 
encouragement ; the ujidertain dawnings of the moral 
and religious sentiments emerge into a clearer Ijght, 
though still clothed ^v^th mystery, and begin to exercise 
a regulative influence. This is the process of elementary 
education, and this the work, of the elementary teacher. 
In such an education he finda his best auxih^ in teach- 
ing to read, and by rightly teaching to read he implicitly 
educates. 
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fhe work of teaching to read is thus, in our opinion, 
to be identified with that of training the young to a 
good habit of the moral nature* (in the largest sense), as 
well as of the intellect. The materials of*both the 
teaching'and the training, and the methods of both, arc 
the same.' From first to last the seemingly mechanical 
process of instruction in a technical art is in truth a 
living and life-irispiring metjiod, resting on. a sound, 
and to that^extept a scientific, knowledge of the human 
mind. The reading-book is not merely the auxiliary of 
the master’s method, but a kind of fixed typographical 
embodiment of that method. It represents in yisible 

* form that intercourse between the mature and immature 
mind/iwhich.is the educative process. This method of 
teaching Beading accordingly may be fitly distinguisheii 
from others as the Educative Method, It not only 
teaches a child to read ; but initiates him into the 
general phraseology of literature, and trains him to the 
use of books. 

I « • ‘ 

• To conclude : the intelligent reading must also fulfil 
our third requirement of being intelligible. To aim at 
aesthetic reading, except in those few fortunate primary 
schools which retain their pupils to the pge of thirteen 
or fourteen, is futile : but such reading as will convey 
to an auditor, with accuracy, distinct enunciation, and 
enjphasis, the thoughts of the prose or poetical lesson of 
the day, is not only possible, but easy of attainment. 
The pupil who does this, does more than simply absorb 
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the mental product qf others. The spirit and colour^ as 
• * 
well as the thought, of the lesson enter into him ; and 

in the act of ^reproducing these for the benefit of his 
audience, .with suitable emphasis and intelligence; they 
in a special sense become his own. Not only are the 
sentences themselves a second time appropriated by the 
act of elocution, but the style and character of the 
piece, wlieUier didactic, ijnaginatlve, •humormjs, or pa- 
thetic, are brought into relief, and exercise tlieir peculiar 
T;)owcr as fosterei*s of the germs of taste. 

If intelligrtde reading of this kind is to be attained 
.easily or at all, the teacher must give the key-note of 
the reading when the child is in the initiatoiy stage, or 
at latest in the beginning of the juvenilo stage.* The 
foundation must be laid at the base, not in the middle, 
of the building, and laid by the teacher hiimelf. Good 
reading is the successful.imt^a^i^on of a good models and 
it is a work of time. No one can leap into the art^or 
read well to order. 


Advanced Stage of^ Reading — Connection •d)ith 
Analysis and Composition. 

Advanced Seading involves the perusal of more 
difficult lessons than any yet •attempted, varied in the 
subjects of which they treat, and giving stronger food 
both to the intellect and the* imagination of the pupil. 
Through these advanced lessons the boy will begin to 
niSke acquaintance with the untechnical but scientific 
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tresjitinent of the objects by which Ije is surrounded, and 
which hitherto have been handled in his reading-books 
more from the point of view of observation and experi- 
en6e 4han of law, cause, and effect. Extijicts from 
prose and poetical literature will, even when only par- 
tially understood, call on his understanding and ima- 
gination to make a wholesome effort to master them, 
while* th^ furnisii him insensibly with a standard of 
thought and of the life of the mind which will never 
be quite effaced. As the language of a man is gen-^ 
eraHy a fair measure of his intellectual cultivation, so 
the power fully to comprehend what he says or writes 

* is a test of the recipient capacity of the person whom 
he ad/lresses. The effort to understand a difficult les- 
son, acdordingly, is an effort to take a step forward in 
intellectual life. 

«> In every stage of his reading the pupil has of course 
be^n taught to understand the words and thoughts pre- 
sented to him*. This is essential to the intelligence of 
the reading, as well as to its intelligibility. The same 

* .process is continued in the more difficult reading which 
he now encounters; but it tvill be desirable, if n^t 
necessary, in order fully to evolve the meaning of com- 
plex sentences, especially in poetyy, to ^study them in 
detail, and separate them into their various limbs. 
To show the mutual bearing of the clauses on each 
otjfer, and op the principal^clause, is to " analyse” in the 
gramiaatical sense. Beading in this, its advanced stage, 
is educative no longer solely througl). the contents of the 
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lessons which are refii4, hut also as being a formal disci- 
pline in the organism of language. It is true that the 
mere perusal, if intelligent, of any composition in prose 
or poetry •brings with it, even in the most initihto'ry 
stages, a formal discipline of intellect, apart fiom the 
real discipline gived by the subject-matter. The intel- 
lectual process by which a thought is elaborated* into 
its linguistic form is revealed in* th4 utteramse of it, 
and it is therefore impossible for a cjiildw man to 
taderstand the latter without an unconscious participa- 
tion in the *iioncepticfns and reasonings of the mind 
which gave the thought expression.* Intelligent read- 
ing is thus itself a formal discipline of intellect. But 
in an advanced class this unconscious discipline be- 
comes supplemented by the conscious evolution* oi the 
organic structure of language. This process, which is 
called Sentence-Analysis, or advanced Grammar, is » 
kind of applied logic, and, as an intellectual discipline, 
takes that precedence over every other which language 
takes over science. 

Thus we find tliat advanced Reading seems naturally 
toijall to its aid the study* of the elements of Grammar 
and Analysis. Unfortunately, this discipline in the 
analysis of language is very apt to degenerate into a 
hunting after shadowy distinctions, and into a fanciful 

* This fact shows tho importance of putting before the* child pure 
mmI well-constructed sentences. Th% lessons in manj^of the meat 
popular reading-books are not even grammatically written. Thp stan- 
dard of English as well as of tkought, in school-books, «bovo all other 
publications, should be hi^h. 
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application of abstract technicalities. Every subject of 
the school curriculum, however, is equally liable to abuse, 
and the' remedy is to be found only in tjie steady con- 
templation of the special purpose of each study. The 
disciplifle which grammatical 'analysis is iiit(uided to 
give, accordingly, will be defeated, ahd the whole subject 
will run to waste if the teacher lose sight of its ultimate 

r 

object, which is ’twcffold : (1.) The facilitating of the 
understanding pf complex language, with a view to 
secure to the higher reading its full disciplinary effect^, 
(2.) The giving of greater j)recision and aoiuracy to the 
thought and expression of the pupil himself in composi- 
tion exercises, oral and written. If tliese two eminently 
practical objects be kept constantly in view, the teacher 
will not deviate far from the right track. In giving 
effect to {he former purpose, he will ceiiainly find his 
progress hampered and complicated if he multiplies 
t^ms, and if, by insisting too much on technicalities, he 
disturbs the usual vocabulary of grammar. Analysis is 

to be admitted into the school only on the plea that it 

« # 

is grammar. Should the teacher find that it fails to 
deepen and extend sound grahvnatical knowledge in the 
pupil, he may be assured that he is pursuing a false 
method, and giving undue prominency to trivial sub- 
divisions and a technical terminology. In giving effect 
to the Icfftter purpose, he will not deviate far from the 
right path, if he decline to follow analysis into distinc- 
tions ‘which cannot be easily and readily applied in the 

« I 

synthesis of composition, • 
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In teaching Analysis, a master is apt to be betrayed 
by the charm of pseudo-science, with which technicali- 
ties invest a subject, into inverting the proper t)rder of 
things. He forgets that the boy can analyse only in So far 
as he first distinguishes the main proposition of the sen- 
tence, *and appreherffis the meaning of the various limbs 
in relation to it and to each other. The understanding 
of a sentence is a necessary and first* conditiem of its 
analysis, and the analysis of it again gifes greater 
(JDin])]etencss to the understanding. To comprehend a 
sentence is iti fact to* comprehend the living connec- 
tion of all its parts, and is itself an act of unconscious 
analysis. The object of conscious analysis is to bring 
out more distinctly the parts of the organism, to name 
them, and thereby to give the mind greater acuteness 
and capacity for the comprehension of difficult language 
generally. To comprehend, and to analyse are essen-^ 
tially only two different sides of the same grammati©<jl 
effort. Tliey act and react on each other. So oblivious 
are teachers apt to become* of the real practical sig- 
nificance and purjiose of the subjects which they teach, 
tliJit it is necessary thu% lo impress on them that it is 
only on the fiiU comprehension of the sentence that 
sound grammatical teaching or knowledge can possibly 
rest. 

So much for the intimate connection of advanced 
reading with grammatical analysis, and the exterjfc 
to which the latter can find a place in the primary 
school. 
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is true that it is quite possible, with the help 
of Logic and Latin, to give a minute grammatical 
accounlT of every separate word and qlement of the 
longest sentence, in its relation to the organic whole 
of whidh it forms a part; htlt this is an exercise to 
be attempted only by boys of fouAeen«or fifteen years 
of a^e, after the practical purposes of the study have 
been substantially attained, and when tlicy begin to 
follow out^he subject as a pure exercise of grammatical 
and logical ingenuity. In this sense, therefore, analyst 
of sentences belongs to a stage of educatiem with which 
we have in the national school nothing to do, and 
enters into competition with studies, instructive and 
discq)linary, among which it will no doubt soon find 
its proper place. 


Practical Suggestions having reference to the 
• Reading Lessons, 

^ The usual mode of proceeding in schools is as fol- 
lows : — ^The lesson of the day, presumed to have been 
prepared over-night, is read' ence or twice down i’he 
class. The master then usually asks the pupils to 
spell and define the more difficult y^ords, and pro- 
ceeds to examine on the substance of the lesson. His 
examination for the most part simply consists in 
throwing .the categorical propositions of the lesson 
ijrhich has been read, into an ^interrogative form. He 
puts the questions to the pupils ‘in succession, hegin- 
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ning at the top. This interrogatory exercise, of couipe, 
varies in its efficiency in proportion to the intellectual 
power and earnestness of the master. It a'fesuredly 
adds little to the child’s knowledge of the .lesson.* Its 
value consists in its jjower of rousing in tHe pupil 
an effort of intelftct to follow the master, and of 
memory to recall the words which have been read. 
Tlie benefits to be derived, from this kind of examina- 
tion manifestly depends solely on the ameuht of intel- 
lect exhibited by the teacher, and reproduced in the 
pupils through S3nnpathy with him, and on the earnest- 
ness with 'which he takes up the lesson as something 
really worthy of being retained in the mind. 

Now it is always desirable, in determining the •pro- 
cedure to be followed with a* view to give effect to 
the right method of teaching any subject, to devise 
expedients which leave little as possible to depend* 
on the capacity of the master. In schools, as elsewhere 
we can reckon only on an average §,mount of ability, 
and a moderate share of earnestness; and while w^e 
may freely exempt the thoughtful and ardent school- 
master from all directions* imposed db extra, we must 
discover rules of working which will give the fullest 
practical effect ^o aveuage qualities. In every profes- 
sion the mass of men are imitative, not originative, 
and unfortunately this disposition is stronger in the 
direction of imitating themselves. Our duty, accord^ 
is to give teachers a good start in professional 
life, so that a good habit may be early formed. By this 
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mQans we may possibly lend to the ordinary mind some 
of the power which belongs to the higher * 

Keeping in view these considerations, and the pur- 
pose “and method of teaching Eeading, as these have 
been already explained, we would suggest the following 
course of procedure : — • 

1. Let the teacher, when he gives out the lesson for 

the following day, cither read it to the pupils, or, where 
time fails €or this, shortly sketch its purport, pointing 
out the more difticult words. ^ 

2. When the lesson is read, let him not go slavishly 
down the class from top to bottom, but, letting the 
children clearly understand that they are presumed to 
knov; both the language and the subject-matter, select 
those who arc to read. The reading should be, for 
the most part, individual ; and if the style be bad, the 
master should require the pupils to enuiKjiate in con- 
cert with him, so that they may gradually acquire his 
style. To tell a child to speak out,” or to “ mind 
the stops,” is an utterly useless expenditure of words. 
The temptation to adopt the siiu,ultaneous method 
of reading should be avoidfid, but three at a tipie 
may be required to read, observing together the 
same pauses and emphasis. This will not only save 
time, but be of gi*eat virtue as a corrective of slovenly 
reading. 

u 3. There are five qualifies in Eeading, each of which 

* Hence the great utility of Normal Colleges, and the necessity there 
is for the professional training of teachers. , 
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should be made th^ subject of separate and successjve 
study and training: — (1.) Correct pronunciation of 
the words. (2.) Firmness, articulateness, and ^iistinct- 
ness in tl^e enunciation of words. Teachers db not 
seem to be aware to how great an extent progress in 
reading depends 04 a habit of firm articulation. (3.) 
Deliberateness in the enunciation of the several clauses 
making up ^ach sentence:, these thre^ qualities secure 
intelligibility. (4.) Emphasis. (5.) Ejcpreifeion. The 
first three qualities form the principal work of the ele- 
mentary teaflfier. Emphasis can come within the sphere 
of his work only when con-ectness, distinctness, and de- 
Uberateness have been attained. But inasmuch as this 
quality of reading is the fruit of an intellectual percep- 
tion of the interdependence of clauses, it should* be, as 
soon as practicable, required of every pupil, * Its exist- 
ence is the best possible .indication, test, and measure 
of the intelligence which the child has been taught 
bring to tear on his reading, and of the suitableness 
of the books which are put into his hands. Expression 
belongs to the aesthetics of Heading, and has reference 
to ,the moral and sentimental appreciation of what is 
read, and should not be attempted until the emotional 
nature is old enough, not merely to feel, but consciously 
to reproduce, what another person feels. Fine, or rather 
superfine, reading or recitation by children is,;n itself, 
essentially a delusion and a snare, though it«may havo 
its incidental uses by holding up, purely imitative though 
the whole intonation and exhibition be, a standard of 
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stj^ie, and thereby elevating in the eyes of the school the 
art of reading as an art. 

4. "^hile the pupil is reading let no corrections he 
made. When he has ceased, those who have detected 
errors may hold out their hands. This compels the 
attention of the whole class to ever}^ sentence. Usually 
each boy attends only to his own sentence. 

5. If the boy who reads gives evidence •^of want of 
preparatiori.; enter in a book a bad mark against him, 
taking care that it is want of j)reparation and not 
inaccuracy which is so punished The more or less of 
accuracy will be rewarded or punished by the boy’s 
place in the class. To regulate a boy’s position on the 
school scale merely by the number of his mistakes, is to 
confound the intellectual with the moral. 

6. If a schoolmaster wishes to teach his pupils to 
Tead well, let him first learn to read himself. 

, ‘ The teacher will find the formal setting apart of cer- 
tain occasional afternoons for the special exhibition of 
Keading-style by himself u.nd his pui)ils, a moans of 
impressing the school with the impo-rtance of the sub- 
ject. The same device may be successfully resorted, to 
in every branch of study. 

Examination on the Lesson , — The reading of the 
lesson b^ing finished, the next object is to extract from 
it as much discipline as possible, if the lesson be intel- 
lectual or preceptive. The amount of discipline which 
may be extracted will •depend on the variety and solidity 
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of the reading-book > and the character of the lessoij of 
the day will of course determine the extent to which 
the class is tq be examined. We have already, dwelt 
on the peculiarly educative jiower of the reg-diiig lessons 
in forming as well as Informing the mind, when the 
school uses and purposes of teaching the art of Keading 
arc rightly and largely understood. And we would 
fain iterata and rciterate»the grohnd^ of the* opinions 
already expressed, that the educatioia of‘*the school 
?ncans, and must mean, the Eeading of the school, 
more than *all other Subjects united. The extraction 
of the educative uses of Reading from the lesson 
of the day, is a work so much more dependent than 
the mere art of Reading in its narrower sense, on 
the character of the teacher,* that technical rules are 
aluiost useless. One man will reach the best results in 
one way, another in another. It is a matter of idiosyiP- 
crasy. One tendency, however, every young teacl^gr 
requires to be guarded against — ^thp tendency to ex- 
pound and preach rather than to teach. Even to ex- 
])lain is not to teach. To escplain is to unfold a subject * 
a^a subject ; to teach or instruct is to explain the sub- 
ject in relation to the mental capacity and already ex- 
isting knowled^ of the pupils, at the same time setting 
in motion and guiding their intellectual activity, so that 
they may meet the explanation half-way. Jhe good 
teacher is, in matters inteUeotual, the moving, guiding, 
and correcting power, but little more. An ^exaggerated 
instance of the tendency to do for the pupils what they 
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ought to do for themselves, is illustrated in the follow- 

« 

ing observations on a school : — 

. “ The master then proceeded to examine on the suh- 

ject-matter of ''the lesson. Beginning calmly, and wfth consider- 
able gravity, he gradually waxed warm, until he lost himself 
entirely in his subject, utterly forgetting tha existence of his 
pupils. It was, in fact, a dramatic exhibition of the lesson thrown 
into an iiitcrrogativ<; fonjii, the short and scattered replies of the 
members of the class only serving to sustain the excitement of the 
‘ examiner.* Spitcp of the energy and superfluous gesticulation 
which was exhibited, it was quite evident that the teacher wais 
beating the air, and that it never for a, moment otcurred to him 
to think of the actual mental condition of his pupils. The con- 
sequence was, that when the examination was taken out of his 
hands, utter barrenness was found. Tlic master, in fact, mono- 
polised all the energy, and laboured under the not uncommon 
illusion* that his own activity and interest were shared by liis 
pupils.*’ . . . 

* It will save space and time'^if we state the mode of 
procedure which we have been in the habit of recom- 
mending, when it was certain that the recommendation 
would not fall upon an outbr crust of indurated habit. 

1. The habit of converting categorical into interroga- 
tivc clauses is not an examination of any efficacy. The 
lesson should be viewed as a whole, having a beginning 
and middle and .end, and the children, should he asked 
to give an account of ft in their own words. One or 
two of the more fluent attempting this, the rest will he 
foo happy *oo lie in wait for omissions and errors, with 
a view to i^upply and correct them. In this way the 
lesson, whether if. be "a narrative, ti preceptive extract, 
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or an information lesson, will be reproduced by Jbe 

combined efforts of the class. The cultivating nature 

of this exercige, apart from its effect in secifring the 

preparaticm of the lesson, is at once manifest. *Sucli 

exercises in oral compoTsition should be given *at every 

stage of progress, afld are as much in their place in the 
» • 
infant and initiatory as in tlie juvenile and advanced 

classes. This being done, with tlfe hfelp of the master 

where a point is missed or a difficulty no> overcome, 

the first step in the examination is taken. 

2. The seeond stage is the familiar and colloquial 
illustration and extension of the subject of the lesson 
by the master, in more or less detail, according to the 
time at his disposal. He will now call on the pupils 
for voluntary contributions to* the subject in the form 
of facts or thoughtful suggestions. It is aJ this stage 
that the practical application of the lesson will be most 
suitably made, and the whole brought into connection 
with the daily life and outdoor experience of the pupils. 

3. The third stage there can never be time to com- 
plete, but it ought always to be partially accomplished. • 
It, has to do mainly with* the language and formal dis- 
cipline of the lesson. Tlie amount of language which 
a man understai^ds is, hroadly speaking, the measure of 
his intellectual capacity. In extending the boy's know-’ 
ledge of language, therefore, we increase his intellectual 
grasp, and, in a sense, his knowledge of things — ^things 
of intellectual and moral, as well as of external and 

j t 

visible, reality. The linguistic* discipline, therefore. 
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wMch reading lessons give is of the^ntinost consequence. 
Idiomatic correctness, grammatical accuracy, and great 
variety in structure and style,’ are of great value, if not 
indis{)ensable. ^ 

Tlie fnost common mode of examining on the lesson 
read by the pupils is referred to fti the following ex- 

4 « 

tract from the report of a visit to a school : — 

. . . ‘“The fault I had to dud with Mr — otherwise 

thorough mcKle . of, examining was that he expected too much 
from the class. He went to the details of a difficult lesson 
once, instead of confining himseK to its gcuicraj, purport, and 
without first making sure that each individual sentence w'as 
understood. This is a common blunder. After the general sub- 
stance of the lesson has been reproduced and illustrated as a 
whol^ the ne^ct step ought to be going over the lesson with 
the book open, and filling simple, and if possible, Saxon, ex- 
pressions, for^^the more difficult words and phrases. The Benitnce^^ 
once thoroughly understood, the connection of these, constituting 
the detailed argument of the lesson, should only then be taken 

up by the master.’* 

r 

Another style of procedure is reported on in the fol- 
lowing terms : — 

. . . “In the remarks which we have made, we give only due 
credit to Mr ’s great and self-sacrificing labours, and may pos- 

sibly leave an impression on the mind of the reader that this school is 
almost too good to live ; hut*a closer inspection reveals a weakness 
which insiu*es its vitality if not longevity. This^s, in truth, a school 
of memory and facts. The children are instructed, with a j)aiTiful 
expenditure of labour, in facts, BibUcal, historical, geographical, 
gfammatical,^ and arithmeticid, but their intelligence is ieehle. 
When examined from sentence to sentence on the meaning of the 
words read and the purport of eaclj clause, they displayed an 
ignorance and a want of cdpacity to comprehend what had been 
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said to them, which one could scarcely believe to be compatible 
with such unuAial excellence in other respects. After a display 
of seeining knowledge, whicj^ astonishes the listener, a clause of 
the lesson is taken up — 6.^., * The white ant is an exfraprdinary 
species of i^isect,* and the children artj asked the meaning*of * ex- 
traordinary.’ After every /acilily and encouragement has been 
given/ the smartest lyy ventures on the definition * insect.’ In 
the same way ‘species^’ is defined to mean ‘ oxtraordinaiy,* ^nd so 
forth : nor was it j)ossible to establish any intelligent colloquial 
relations betjveeii them and myself. Fdrthc't examinqJ;ion on the 
same principle in other things broke the back of th^ school.” 

The linguistic treatment of each sentence of the lesson 
by the mastSr, wliich ‘constitutes the third stage of exa- 
mination, when time permits, may be illustrated thus, 
the pupils being understood to have their hooks open^ 
otlierwise tlie exercise degenerates into one* of meiftoiy, 

[It is of course presumed that the class under exami- 
nation is an advanced olass of a primary school ; hilt 
with an easier lesson and a younger class the method 
would be the same.] 

The pupil reads : — 

m 

Every student w1ix> enteh on a scientific pursuit^ especially if 
at a somewhat advahwed period of life, will find not only that he 
has much to Uarr^ hut Timch also to unlearn. Familiar objects 
and events are far from presenting themselves to our senses in 
that Wspeetj and with those connections, under which science re- 
quires them to he viewed, and which constitute their rational 
explanation,'^ » • * 

Q, What kind of student^is referred to here ? ^ 

The student who tjnters on a sciCiitific^pursuit. 
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^ What is said of such a student ? 

A, That he has much to Icam. 

Q. Is anything else said of him ? < 

A. That he has much to unlearn. 

Q, Ihe authpr says that every student of a science las much to 
learn andSmleam ; but he says that this is more particularly true 
of a certain class of students : what class ? c. ^ 

A, «Those who begin at an advanced period of life. 

Q. "^hat is meant by the word “student” ? 

A. One who studies. « 

Q, And what do, you mean by studying any subject ? 

A. Reading about it, and thinking about it. „ 

Q, The student referred to is, you have told mp, the student 
“ who enters on a scientific pursuit” — pursuit here means subject : 
what is meant by a “ scientific pursuit or subject” ? 

A. A subject carefully arranged, so as to show its facts, causes, 
and reasons.* ^ 

Q. Thjs explanation is difficult for you to understand ; you will 
best explain it by an cxtunple. 

A, Astronomy, Geology, &c., are “scientific subjects” or 
8(fiences ; that is to say, the real facts about the stars, not merely 
what seem to l)e the facts at first sight, arranged so as to show 
tlfeir connection and causes, is the science of the stars, or Astro- 
nomy (and so of Geology).* 

Q, Can any of you now, looking carefully at the sentence, shut 
. the book, and give me the substance of it in^our own words ? 

A* A* person beginning to study a science will find that he has 
much to learn as well as to unlearn, and this all the more if he*^is 
grown up before he begins. ,, 

Q, Very good. Now I shall read the senten^ as it stands once 
more over. You can now easily tell me, in the words of the 
grammar-book. What is the subject of this sentence ? 

A. “Evfiry student” down to “life.” 

* Of course a|^ answer of this sort is worked out by the help of the 
master, and must be the result of many leading questions. 
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Q, Yes, that is the tiling spoken about Now what is said 
about it ? in the words of the grammar. What is the predicate ? 

A. “ Will find” to the end» ^ 

Q, What is the piincipal word or verb of this predicate ? 

A, « WiU find.” 

Q But find is a transiti^rc verb, and therefore part of what 
follows must be its object: what part ? 

A. The whole of wLnt follows ; there arc two objects, learning 
find unlearning, and they are connected by the conjoiipug or 
conjunctive word but 

m Teacher . We shall now take the second sentence. 

{The teachevjierc read^ it slowly, while the pupils follow with 
the eye.) 

Q. "Wliat is here said about “ familiar objects and events ” ? 

A. That they are for from presenting themselves, &c. 

Q. What things are “ far from presenting themselves,” ? 

A. ‘‘Familiar objects and eventsf” 

Q. In the science of Astronomy, for example, wl^p-t would the 
“ familiar objects and events” be ? 

A, The heavenly bodies an^ their motions. 

Q. Which are the objects, andi which the evenU ? 

A. The bodies are the objects, and their motions are the events, 

Q. Now the author says«that these objects and events are “ far 
from presenting themselves in ascertain aspect and connectioi^:” 
what do you mean by “ aspect” ? 

A, Appearance. • 

*Q. What by “ connection” ? 

.4. Their union with each other, or other things, or their rela- 
tion to these things. * 

Q. What kind of appearance and connections do they fail to 
present themselves to our senses in ? 

A, The appearance and connections under which science re- 
quires them to be viewed. 

Q, Does the author say anything else about that^" appearance” 
and “ connection” ? 
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4 . Yes. He says that they constitute! their rational explana- 
tion. 

Q. Wliqt “ constitute the rational 'explanation” of wJtat ? 

A. ^ certain aspect and certain connections of objects and 
events constitute the rational explanation of these 'objects and 
events.* 

Q, Can we accurately say that an aspict or appcjarante and 
certafci connections constitute an expbmatinn of anything 1 

A, 5^0. What is meant is that the presentation of them to the 
« ♦ 

mind in a Certain light, and with errtain connections; “ constitutes 
their rationaPexidanation” 

Q. What is meant by “ constitute their rational explanation” 

A. That the kind of presentation referred to is such an explana- 
tion as satisfies the reason of a man. 

Q. Now, can any of you, looking carefully at this sentence, shut 
your book and give me the substance of it in your own words i 

A,tThe aul;hor says, that “Things to which we are accus- 
tomed, are not always seen «n such a way as science re<]uires 
them to be l(,>oked at, and that the way of looking which science 
roquirtis, gives us an explanation of these things whicli satisfies 
tfUr minds.” 

Teajclier. Now, take your slates and go to your seats. Your 
composition lesson to-day will be putting these two sentences in 
your own words. In doing this you n^ay make as many sentences 
of^them as you please. • 

V 

The* above is analysis oft sentences in relation to 
thought^ and requires no special instniction in difficult 
terminology. It is, in ttuth, merely the ex^jlicit evolu- 
tion of a process which must go on in tlife mind of every 
person who reads the sentences with understanding. 
IJecd we point to the great value of such an evolution as 
a discipline of intellect and an exercise of concentration 
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of tLe will oij an object outside itself ? It is an exei$ise 
which disciplines every faculty of the understanding. 
Formal or technical analysis may be introdufte^, as a 
logical exercise of a still more minute ki^d, with* great 
advantage after examinations according to the above 
plan. 

'Wliatever course be taken in examining on a lesson, 
^ this at least may be fairly insisteci on in every case — 
viz., that the teacher shall liimself bnow Vhat he is 
timing at in his examination. The eye hastily cast 
over the ojen page,* rather than the thought of the 
master, almost universally seems to determine what 
question is to come next. Such cases as the following 
are not uncommon : — 

Exirctet from Report on School, • 

“ Tlic teacher of this school is a good scholar, and, so far as 1 
can see, conscientious in the discharge of duty ; hut he does not 
seem to realise in his own mind the purpose or plan of the lessqps 
which he gives, or to think that this is necessary. Nor has lie 
any mental standard by wlfLch to judge the progress which each 
class may make.” 

•Occasionally the teacher will find himself compelled 
to be satisfied with an examination on the general scope 
of a lesson in ^the form of oral composition, or with a 
written reproduction of its geheral purport (step 1, p. 
84). The time at his disposal must deterivine such 
things. It will frequently happen, too, that he will 
depart from the analysis of sentences in relation to 
thought, and substitute for it thd analy^sis of words, and 
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thAfruitfol exercise of word-building, witlj the help of 
prefixes and affixes.* 

If thete be one habit of teachers more absurd than 
another, itfs<the asking for definitions of the words of a 
lesson with the book closed. Tlie words are thus treated 
as isolated vocables, and a signification is given by the 
pupil or suggested by the master, perhaps quite away 
from the* sense in which the* word is employed in the , 
lesson und& consideration. No definition of a word is 
a definition at all unless it can be put in the placd 
of the w'ord defined, and leave the meaning; of the pro- 
position unaltered at the same time that it is simplified. 
From this it manifestly follows that significations should 
be afiked with the book ojien and as clause by clause is 
road. When all the more difficult words are in this 

f 

way explained, the pupils should be required to re-read 
the sentence, putting the simpler definitions in place of 
the difficult words. This is not paraphrasing (an ait 
much liable to abqse) but svbstituting : it might, indeed, 
bj called translating, Qne* sentence so reconstructed is 
* of more value as a discipline of the intelligence than the 
recitation of a whole page of isolated terms with their 
lexicon definitions. The exercise of substitution or trans- 
lation seems to us to be a very importaiit one in a lan- 
guage so complex in its elements as English. 

Valuable as the skilful examination on a reading 

* ** Roots,’* in the form of £atin and Greek, are a waste of time. 
But a knowledge of the most common prefixes and affixes, and exer- 
cises in constructing words w^th the heQ) of them, and on the basis of 
the root in its EngUah^orm^ are of great utility as a discipline. 
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lesson may be, the Jbeacher must beware of tarnisljing 
the beauty of a lesson which is addressed to the ima- 
gination or feelings of the pupil by followTiigjbhe same 
course with it as with the other pieces in the reading- 
l)C)ok. Not every lesson affords fit matenal Ibr stam- 
mering reprodi^cticti, much less for the vulgarising pro- 
cess of sentence-analysis. Lessons which appeal tb the 
affections, the sentiments of devotion, or the beafutiful, 
sliould, after they have been read as usual the class, 
Jiavc their purport simply and unaffectedly sketched 
by the master, and be then appropriately and expres- 
sively read by him to his listening pupils. In this 
way only can the lesson they are meant to teach be 
really taught. 

Course of Lessons , — In selecting the course of reading 
lessons through which he is to carry his pupils, tl^e 
master should have constant regard to the fact that the 
pupils of primary schools receive all thrir cultivation 
within the walls of the schoolroom,’ and are excluded 
by their circumstances from those numerous influences 
of an intellectual, moral, -and aesthetic kind width be- 
long to the classes above them in the social scale. His 
objects in teaching reading comprehend instruction of 
the mind, discipline of the intellectual powers, cultiva- 
tion Vf the imagination, and of the moral and religious 
capacities. In carrying his pupils through a course thup 
largely conceived, he should not be discouraged by find- 
ing that the subject-maCter of tl\e more difficult lessons 
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seoans to be quickly forgotten by the pupils. If the lesson 
was properly taught, it will have left behind it the solid 
fruit of increased power. Whlit is forgotten in the pro- 
cess of learning is often as efficacious an educative agent as 
what is f emembered. A perception of this fact must have 
prompted Bishop Berkeley’s pertinent query, “ Whether 
those parts of learning which are* forgotten may not 
have 'improved and enriched, the soil, like Jthose vege- 
tables whi<‘h are raised not for themselves, but are 
ploughed in for a dressing of the land ? ” . 

Nor is the teacher to be discouraged by 'occasionally 
finding it difficult to make his pupils fully compre- 
hend the lesson read. Habitually to require pupils to 
work at the cunintelb’gible is permanently to stunt the 
mind by obstructing thb free action of intelligence. 
But never tb demand of them a conscious effort to mas- 
ter difficulties of thought and language is to weaken 
the intellectual energy. The power of grasping any 
sequence of thought that has been the subject of a 
reading lesson depends of., course on the maturity of 
. t6e learner and his perception of th^ general relations 
of the subject to things alrefi(Jy thoroughly known by 
him, and which form the natural basis of new know- 
ledge. But we are not to suppose ^that knowledge 
which may occasionally* somewhat transcend the stage 
of mental development which the pupil has reached, is 
therefore ijseless in respqct of the mental cultivation 
which the fresh thoughts give. These thoughts, while 
adding little to the bulk, may contribute largely to the 
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organic growth of njind. Still more true is this when 
wc have regard to the formal discipline derivable from 
the language in which* the fresh knowledge is con- 
veyed. 

A word or Wo 'of personal reference to the teacher, 
bearing on all the work of the school as well as on 
insiriiction. in reading: — (1.) Let ’him take njp siich a 
position on the school floor with respect to his class as 
ishall insure that each pupil will feel himself addressed 
))y every question and exjdauation, and that every boy 
in the class will hear every answer given and every 
sentence read as distinctly as the teacher himself. This 
position should not be changed during a lesson. For 
the concenti’ation of the eyes of the class on the master’s 
face aids the concentration of mind on the subject in 
liaiid. (2.) Let him discard the book, both when listen- 
ing to the reading of the class and when reproducing 
the general purport of the lesson. (3.) £et him, in all 

he says, be deliberate, preoise, curt, avoiding all talk, 

* 

and remembering that he is merely the guide and* 
example of others whose *minds are working. (4.) Let 
him keep in mind that the more conversational is his 
tone the more sprely does it reach the minds with which 
he is conversing, and that alldoudness is inconsistent 
with the quiet and calm process of thinking.^ (5.) Let 
him attempt little at a time, and do that littl^thoroughly, 
and this on moral as well as intellectual grounds. 
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3. OBJECTS AND METHOD OF TEACHING WRITING. 

* 

The pi-^ctical purpose, namely, facility and distinctness, to be kept 
constantly i,n view — Letters to be turned to use as they are learned 
— Trie power to be applied to copying on slates — Writing from 
dictation. 

• 

Tlie particular purpose at which tiie teacher ought to 
aim iA tefiching Writriig is the j^ower of waiting from 
dictation tke »sentences of the reading-lesson, in script 
characters, with facility and distinctness. That this m 
the end will scarcely in these days be impugned, though 
few teachers have yet fuUy realised the fact. Caligraphy 
may be said stiH to hold a kind of traditionary posses- 
sion of the schoolmaster’s mind. The sooner this delu- 
sion is 'expelled the bettef for the pupil, if not for the 
aesthetics oV penmanship. Caligraphy is to be’ spoken 
0^ with the respect which is its due, when we find it in 
its proper place ; but we must conclude that that place 
is not the primary school, when we reflect on the hurt- 
ful effects which its intrusion there has produced. Page 
• after page, book after book, of letter^ and words and 
preposterous sentences, are copied by the pupil, with^ a 
view to the formation of a hand,” and the sum-total of 
result at the age of ten or eleven, is, except in the case 
of a few, a power of imitating, in somewhat crabbed 
style, a model set before them — a model which^is to 
them merely a series of fopns, which they are unable to 
interpret without assistance. Substitute for this the 
distinct an(^ accurate writing df the sentences of the 
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reading lesson as the practical aim to he constantly 
striven for, and a new significance and increased import- 
ance at once attach thenlselves to the art, while at the 
same time an intelligent process supplants a merely 
imitative exercise in Form. * • 

Tim ultimate purpose of teaching Writing is deter- 
mined by no abstract consideration, but solely by the 
limitations under which the teacher works — the general 

bearing of which on the materials and methods of ele- 

• • 

jnentary education has been already discussed. These 
limitations «[Jemaiid that the pupil, at the age of ten 
or eleven, shall be able to accomplish something more 
available in practical life, and in his own future self- 
education, than the imitative reproductio/i of certain 
script characters. 

Given the purpose, the method or path wtiereby it is 
to be reached will not be difficult to find. The fin^ 
purpose is the schoolmaster's beacon, which not only 
marks the goal towards which he is moving, but throws 
a light on every step of the way. 

t 

As a preliminary of all writing method, we Itave to 
bear in mind two things — (1.) That the time is short 
and the art is long, and thereforb we must begin betimes. 
A slate should l&e put into evejy infant's hands on the 
samb *day on which he receives his Primer, and the 
foundation of the art of writing laid by causing him tp 
imitate the printed letters and words of his lessons. As 
soon as sufficient familiarity ha^ been gaiifed with the 
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elepients of Eeading — about the end of the initiatory 
stage — ^he should begin to copj*^ on his slate script letters 
written ^y the master on the black-board. (2.) Tliat the 
letters* which he forms should not be too large for the 
tensive power of the muscles of ► the little hand. With 
these prcliminaiy remarks, we come -to the question of 
method proper. 

The method to be pursued is to introduce the pupil 
almost at pnee to letters, and to print alongside each 
letter its typographical equivalent. The letters should, 
be given in the order of simplicity of formalin, and com- 
hined into words as soon as the letters given admit of it, 
without waiting till the whole alphabet has been acquired. 
In this way,, the letters acquired are revised at the same 
time that they are at oncte turned to their practical use. 
Tlie perception of a result so early attained in a new art 
ig pleasing to the pupil, because it is novel, and 'gives a 
sense of power, while it invests with an unmistakable 
meaning what is usually a stupid if not stupefying ex- 
ercise. It does more, for it supplies a motive ; and a 
, child is quite as open to the influence of a motive, or a 
reason' which appeals to his intelligence, as an adult. 
Children compare and reason, it is true, with a smaller 
stock of materials than men, with a misapprehension 
of the true proportions qf things, and w^ith less mental 
vigour; but it is a great blunder to treat them as il’they 
(jid not reason at aH, and were inaccessible to rational 
motives of action. The power of immediately putting 
to use a new acquisition supplies a motive for progress. 
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It also fomisjies an incentive. No one can have gijren 
the most superficial attention to children, without hav- 
ing learned that their most intense delight is tcfb^ found 
in construction. To make some fresh thing out of such 
materials as they may have is their highest ambition. 
The practical and philosophic method of teaching the 
first elements of Eeading which we have inculcated takes 
advantage «f this, as has b(ien shown, and through it gives 
unconscious discipline ; the practical method hf teaching 
AVriting appeals to the same mental characteristic. 

If the ch^d be so taught as to be able to connect 
every fresh script-form with something already known 
in print, and to be able to construct words for liimself 
by help of these forms, a lesson, which must always be 
essentially one of imitation, becomes-dlso an exercise of 
intelligence. The writing out of printed letters and 
words, and of sentences ^om the reading lesson, on ^ 
slate, sustains throughout the whole course of instruQs- 
tion in Writing the intellectual charapter of the art, and 
makes it something more than a mere manual trick. 

The higher stage and final purpose of the art-^writ- ' 
ing from Dictation — ^will be introduced early, and give 
a new interest to the lessons, by giving a new power 
and revealing a .new utility. By calling on ’the power 
of attention to what the master* dictates, as well as on 
the power of applying what has been learned, ^ certain 
amount of intellectual discipline is given — limited, it iS 
true, but by no means despicable. The teaching of writ- 
ing thus comprehends spelling, though it by no means 
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supersedes oral practice in that exercise. ^It is scarcely 
necessary to point out that, according to this practical 
methofi, the pupil acquires the power of reading script 
while* leamijig to write it, and thus a fresh, though 
incidental, interest is given to his task. 

Of course the pupil wiU be taught to make great exer- 
tions to reproduce the shapely forms of his models ; he 
will knwv that there* is good. writing and bad writing as 
well as gobd ‘reading and bad reading. But the main 
purpose will be steadily held before him, and determine 
every step in his progress — ^namely, the pow er of writing 
from dictation a clean, accurate, and distinct copy of his 
reading lesson.* We shall be much surprised if the prac- 
tical expedilmts adopted for securing this result do not 
• #• 

also produce bettui writers, in respect of mere caligraphy, 
than we now have. Whether they do so or not, fine 
i)enmanship must be rigidly subordinated to facility and 
{distinctness of writing, in order that, at an early period 
of his career, a cjiild may find himself possessed of a 

V 

substantial power, which be delights to use, and which 
will stand him in good stead in his after-life, saving 
him from that sense of inferiority which the want of „an 
indispensable art is always foimd to excite, and giving 
him a souYid and firm basis for further ^progress. 

It is very far from our intention to discourage beauti- 
ful writ^g and feats of penmanship. But such accom- 
•^plishments have their lit.place in the school curriculum 

* Elementary composition belongs t({a more advanced stage of writ' 
ing, and involves grammar; 
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only after thte essential and necessary work is done, and 
ought to be postponed an a distinct aim tiir the age of 
eleven. They are to be gladly welcomed and applauded 
if they are attained by the pupil without hiji having 
been^ required to deviate from the direct path which 
leads towards & mewe solid and fruitful acquisition » 

Thus the practical end has suggested a practjpal as 
well as practicable path, and the result is tllat, in the 
art of writing, as in that of reading, ^Arfiewiar method 
•subserves the general method of education ; for the for- 
mation of a good mental habit is manifestly promoted 
by substituting for a method and aim purely mechanical 
a method characterised by intelligence, promotive of 
discipline, and instinct with solid purpose. 


Note on Writing and Dictation, 

• 

Writing on paper with pen and ink is usually begun when tjje 
pupil is about the age of eight Copy-books with head-lines are 
used. As soon as the child is able to form the letters, however, 
he has been of late years, in all the best schools, usually exercised 
in transcribing on his slate, words, lines, and sentences from his 
rc^ading lesson; and this exercise is continued throughout the 
whole school course, in addition to the daily exercise in the 
copy-book. This slate-writing becdhies, in the sepond highest 
class, writing fre^ dictation ; and in the highest class, the 
latter exercise is, in the most efiiment schools, combined with 
composition exercises. The copy-bosks used are jnuch more 
unobjectionable than they used to^be in respect of the quality sf 
the paper, while the cheapness of steel pens has put a good instru- 
ment within the reach of tlje poorest. More attention than used 
to be common is now paid to keeping the^ pupils to a uniform 
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series of copy-books, thereby securing a certain amount of system 
and graduation in the successive exercises. Where the teacher is 
without assistance, the whole school capable of using the pen 
generally writes at the same hour daily. 

The thwig to be regretted with reference to the state of this 
branch of instruction, is the late age at which cliildren exhibit 
any proficiency in it. This, however, is ^lot Ahe fault of the 
teachers so much as of the parents, and of the bad system of 
charging fees according to, the number of subjects taught — a cus- 
tom which retards the instruction 'of the junior classes both in 
this subject tmd i'h arithmetic. The parents seem to imagine that 
by requiring that only reading and spelling shall be taught to« 
their children for the first two years of their scljfjol life, they 
secure a greater amount of attention to these subjects, both on 
the part of pupils and teacher, than would be given were writing 
and arithmetic added ; while the separation of the fee for writing 
from that for reading gives an apparent justification to this delu- 
sion, and brings into^nlay the' additional argument of economy. 
The rectification of this is easy, and is gradually being forced on 
the country by the operation of the Revised Code, which, in this 
respect, if in no other, wdll be univeTsally admitted to be correct- 
ii^ a great educational mistake. 

That the whole school should be engaged in the writing lesson 
at one and the same time seems to indicate defective organisation, 
an*! a badly constructed time-table. But if we bear in mind that 
the writing lesson is one requiring, quite as» much as any other, 
effective supervision and direction, it wiU he admitted that, where 
there are no assistants, this can be secured only by setting the 
master free for the purpose. Some masters seem to imagine, 
that with a head-line and pen and ink. Instruction in writing will 
take care of itself, and bench the lessons are frequently almost 
totally valueless. The sloj^enly pages, the misspellings, repeated 
ii^ every successive line, the omission on the part of the pupil to 
refer his eye back to his model, all reveal the view which the 
teacher takes qf this part of his duties. Writing requires to be 
actiydy taught by the master, especially in the earlier stages and 
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till a go A halit is foisned, quite as much as any other subject. 
He should not only vigilantly superintend the Avriting lesson, but 
aflix a mark to every copy written by the child, and allow nla^es 
to be taken for this as for other lessons. 

These remarks apply to the present method of teaching writing. 
The more practisal method recommended in the chapter to which 
this is a note, requires copy-books specially constructed with a 
view to its application. The substaqce of the remarbs there 
made, however, applies to any^ system, and it is this :* Begin cliil- 
drcn with slate and pencil from the very firsif day o*f their enter- 
ing the school, teaching them to copy printed letters from a wall- 
sheet or the h^ck-board, mitil they can read the Primer, and then 
introduce them to script letters. In this way much time at pre- 
sent utterly wasted in idlemtss, or in acquiring a distaste for the • 
coiitiuement of school, will be profitably employed; and when 
the child, at the age of eight, has pen, ink, and paper given to 
him, he uill be found to be alreacfy com^gljpnt to transcribe the 
sentences of his lesson-book. • 

In the chapter on Method we have summed up the object of 
teaching Writing. If that olyect be kept in view, dictation exer- 
cises will follow^ transcription, and enter very early into the daijy 
round of school-work. In connection with thil, we would beg 
teachers to husband their »wn strength, and read the words they 
dictate ovly <mce to the pupils. * Teachers are apt to forget that 
every lesson, however hiunble, has a higher than its apparmi 
purpose to serve, if rightly taiight. If the words are read out only 
once, the pupils not only get a lesson in writing from dictation, 
hut also in attention and in concentration of min<L If any boy 
fails to follow, he^iust lehve a blank on his slate at the forgotten 
word, which blank will of course cofint an error. 

It would be to enter into superfluous detail were we to speak 
of the many little devices (little, hut not petty or unimportasit) 
which suggest themselves to various minds for expeditiously cor- 
recting the mistakes of the dictation exercise, and qj^herwise giving 
full effect to it. One thing, however, Tmust be specially urged on 
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teaciUrs, and that is, the importance of rcijuiring the pupils, after 
the mistakes have been pointed out, to go to their seats and write 
out several tifnes correctly the words which they have misspelled, 
afterwards showing the corrections to the boy or boys who have 
done the ecercisfe unthout errors, should the master be too much 
occupied for the work of revision. 


4. OBJECTS AND METHOD OF TEACHING 
ARITHMETIC. 

Intellectual discipline of Arithmetic — School Arithmetic should be 
practical and economic — Method of teaching : the concrete method 
— Moral uses of School Arithmetic. 

Were the teacher free from all limitations in the for- 
mation of his plans for attaining the ultimate end of 
primary education, he might possibly choose to eject 
reading and writing from the 'Schoolroom, in so far as 
tjffese arts are merely technical, and to substitute the in- 
tellectual and moral discipline wliich can be best effected 
thffough conversation and personal influence, assisted by 
the objects of external nature, and *the lessons that 
might be drawn from the hourly occurrences of liffe. 
It is true that, in the initiatoiy stages of reading and 
writing, there is, as we have shown, a right and a wrong 
method, contributing more or less to the discipline of 
t^e pupil* as well as to his facility and certainty of 
acquisition | but beyond tfiose stages the educative pur- 
pose is reallyr attained, we have ,seen, through the iden- 
tification, as much as possible, of the arts taught with 
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the objc)ts f(fc whioli they are taught — ^viz., instruction, 
(liscii>line, and moral and a3sthetic cultivation. It is 
otherwise with Arithmetic. The art of manipulating 
numbers with dexterity, and the rationale^ of the*expe- 
di Gilts wliereby the processes are abbreviated and guar- 
anteed, are merely^ the evolving and strengthening, in 
tlie most direct way, of a special intellectual power 
which exeats itself spontaneously in aU men. » Irrespec- 
tively, therefore, of the future necessities of the child, 
•this power would, in its relation to the general and 
theoretic objtjct of education alone, demand and amply 
reward cultivation. The combination of parts into 
wholes, the dissolution of wholes into parts, and of 
these parts themselves into lower unities, are exercises 
in the relation of particulars to genet ^Is, and of generals 
to particulars, of great value to the intellect in other 
applications of its powers. The visible, we may ev^n 
say the palpable, effects of error, which renders nugato^ 
the most strenuous efforts if vitiated by the most trifling 

I 

flaw, must exercise a wonderful influence in giving the 
habit of accuracy and caution in all exercises of com-* 
parison and inference. . Indeed, so universally diffused 
is the discipline given by means of the science and art 
of numbers, thq.t we are perhaps scarcely rfble to esti- 
mate fully the extent to whiclir it contributes to the in- 
telligence of the people, and, above all, to a, rapid and 
easy movement of the human understanding in the coft- 
duct of ordinary affairs. 

Nor are the above tlie most important of the disci- 
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pli^y effects of adding, multiplying, Und dividing 
wholes and parts ; for it is impossible, notwithstanding 
the numerous contrivances for saving excessive tension 
of mifld which enter into the rules in obedience to wliich 

c * 

the pupils work, to elaborate d correct answer to the 
questions which a good arithmetical manual supplies, 
without a certain amount of conscious intellectual con- 
centraluyrk A habit *of mind is thereby stircngthened 
which more than, any other constitutes the intellectual 
superiority of one man over another, and of man him-* 
self over the lower animals. In acquiring other sub- 
jects, the pupil may give or withdraw his attention 
almost at his will, and yet make sensible progress in 
the acquisition of knowledge. In arithmetic there is a 
certain amount of.* deliberate and sustained attention 
essential to even the most elementary processes. This 
dkicipline cannot be evaded without leaving the work 
undone. The conscious exertion of the will to keep 
certain powers of the understanding in operation on a 
special question until a certain result be reached, is not 
•only valuable in relation to the acquisition of the sub- 
ject which for the moment may, engage the mind; buj;, 
in addition to this, it increases the force available for 
the study of every other subject. .This hynd of discipline 
belongs peculiarly to as-ithmetic, even when taught 
merely as an exercise in abstract figures. 

All this is true of arithmetic, apart from its practical 
relations to life, on which alone ultimately rest its 
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claims enler intg the curriculum of the primary 
school. A consideration of these practical relations 
yields us at once the final purpose towards the realisa- 
tion of which the teacher must diaect all his efforts, the 
methods which he ought to follow, and a further insight 
into the educative nature of the art. 

Arithmetic is the science and art of numbers : school- 
arithmetic must always be., more ot less, the a^laplation 
of the art to the future uses of the pupiL -Those uses 
tell us that the purpose of teaching arithmetic in ele- 
mentary schools, apait from its influence as a discipline, 
is attained when such a command has been given over 
numbers as enables a young man or woman to calculate 
with facility aU those questions which arise in the 
ordinary course of life. This may t:# called Economic 
Arithmetic, It embraces the addition, subtraction, and 
division of money, proportion, and vulgar fractions. 
Beyond these subjects no elementary teacher ought to 
attempt to go if he desims to be impartial in his instruc- 
tions and do justice to other subjects much more im- 

• ' 

portant than advance in arithmetic.* His aim should • 
be thoroughness rather than extent of acquirement. 

Economic or school arithmetic embraces the domestic, 
but also extends^ to the general out-of-door, delations of 
the head of the family. The relation of his wages to the 
size of his family, to the several heads of legitimate ex- 
penditure, such as food, clothing, insurance, •sick-clubJ, 

* Except in those schools jn which pupils stay beyond the age of 
eleren or twelve. 
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saving, gives full occupation for the application of his 
knowledge, and ought to be constantly present to his 
tlioughtsk " Tell me how a man spends his money, and 
I will tell you the character of the man,” was a remark in 
a special sense true of the labotiring man. Almost the 
whole range of the duties of benevolence* and justice fall 
under the head of income and expenditure, and resolve 
themselvf.s into questions of arithmetic, which cannot 
be encountered, jnuch less solved, by a man unfamiliar 
with figures. People of the middle class arc tliemselveS 
so much accustomed to economic calculation that it 
does not occur to them how serious an obstacle a defi- 
ciency of arithmetical training is to a labouring man, 
still more to a labouring man's wife. 

Schoolmasters •K'? frequently to blame for the meagre 
practical issue of their arithmetical teaching among the 
operative classes ; and the cause of their failure is to be 
found in this, that having omitted to define to them- 
selves clearly'the ultimate object of their labours, they 
necessarily fail to find a true method, and thus expend 
*'much well-meant labour in vain. The quantity of in- 
struction given is generally ample, but much of it is 
irrelevant. 

t 

By the word Economic, the purpose of arithmetical 
teaching in schools has been defined : the method follows 
ffom the purpose, and is* called the Concrete Method. 
And here we come on ground so much beaten by theo- 
retical educationists that, though it is yet untrodden by 
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the grea^ majbrity of practical teachers, we shall oiait 
those details of ways and means which have been so 
frequently reiterated. It will be suiBBcient to summarise 

the method in the following practice rules : — • 

• • 

(1.) To initiate children in arithmetic by means of 
the ball-frame -alone, thereby making their elementary 
instruction a simple extension of their own daily obser- 
vation ; (2.^ Simultaneouidy with* this, and after* it, to 
exercise the pupils in mental arithmolic.; and (3.) To 
tarry forward the instruction, as it was begun, on the 
basis of concrete questions arising out of the necessities 
or experiences of common life, domestic and general, con- 
stantly putting these in fresh forms, and giving promi- 
nence, at every step of the progress, to mental arithmetic. 
As matters stand, the exercises worked by the pupils 
have, for the most part, immediate or sole Reference to 
the attainment of a certain familiarity with the relations 
of number in themselves, and with the rules under^ 
which the exercises happen to jbo ranged : they ought, 

on the contrary, to bear with the greatest stress on the 

• 

relations of number to everyday affairs. School-arith-* 
njetic is not a playing with numbers, but a dealing with 
the things to which number is attached. If it be not a 
playing with numbers, much less is it an intricate game 

with figures. Two lessons the primary teacher wUl at 

• • 

once draw from these considerations — he yiU avoid 
rfa^c-work in its initiatory ^ages, reljring on the prS- 
sentation of objects to be numbered. He will see that 
through mental arithmetic alone he^can approach the 
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clfild naturally, and without a sudden di4ocai(ion of the 
infant numerical habit of mind. To begin with pebbles 
or balls, ‘and exercise the mind apart from the manual 
exerdise of the slate,«is to accept the foundation which 
nature has herself laid. For th'e teacher to despise this, 
and to endeavour to rear the edifice^ of knowledge " in a 
way of his own,” is to display ignorant pedantry where 
he ought; to exhibit d wise faith, and to thiow mystery 
and complexity,- into mental operations which to the 
child may be easily made clear and simple. In this as 
in other subjects, the true method is to be found by con- 
sidering the ways of nature, and following and fostering 
her spontaneous efforts. Having familiarised the child 
with the adding, subtmcting, and multiplying of such 
numbers as can b«^^aken*in by the eye, and in this way 
comprehended by the understanding, he may then pro- 
ceed to show the child the use of the slate in aiding the 
jnteUect, and in facilitating processes which would to the 
child or even* to the boy be a painful if not an impossible 
effort. He will not have failed in the initiatory stage to 
* mass his balls in tens, and so to accustom the child to 
regard the highest figures as groups of tens of lower ai^d 
higher multiples, without of course having prematurely 
suggested to the young mind the futurp applications of 
this expedient. The gradual introduction of difficult 
questions, which cannot be solved mentally, will first call 
fbr the help of the slate > and the immense facility in 
solving these questions which slate-work, under certain 
rules of procedure, gives, wiU hot be lost on a child 
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taught acj^ordihg to tjie method of nature. It will be a 
relief, a surprise, and an encouragement. Further pro- 
gi’ess will continue to be made with constant recupence 

to the concrete and reference to the economic, and* thus 

• • 

figures and processes will be brought down from their 
abstract relations to the humble and practical needs of 
the day or the hour. 

In urging on the schoolmaster's attention the definite 
and “ economic ” purpose of school-arithmetic, and the 
concrete meftiod of attaining that purpose, we have been 
guided to the opinions advocated solely by the consider- 
ation of the limitations as to time and utility " under 
which the primary teacher must consent to do all his 
work. But so harmonious are *1110 oj^<»^ations of nature, 
that we find (as we also found in the subject^f of reading 

and writing) that in obeying the restrictions as to thpB 

% 

end and means of instruction imposed by the necessities 
of life, the teacher not only secures for his pupils 
thorough possession of tha art of arithmetic in its 
purely technical aspect, but also best promotes the dis- 
ciplinary puri)ose of all elementary education. * For 
even the pure arithmetician, setting aside the practical 
requirements of the schoolroom* or of life, will concur 
in maintaining ^hat the art of .arithmetic is only then 
thorchighly and scientifically acquired in its elements, 
when it is acquired in those .concrete relatipns out ol 
which it arose. He will assure us that> except in those 
rare cases of peculiar native aptitude for nuidbers, which 
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o'vserleap the ordinary processes of ^ education, poKdity of 
foundation and stability of structure can be secured in 
no way .so well as by the faithful pursuit of the method 
of nature. With whatever sleight-of-intellect numbers 
and tlieir relations may be handled by professional 
arithmeticians, the only sound basis fpr the ofdinaiy 
arithmetic of practical life, even when viewed in its 
merdiy technical aspect, is a concrete basis. It is not 
too much tq say that in the initiatory classes of an 
elementary school the realities to which numbers refor 
should even take precedence in the order^of thought of 
•'the numbers themselves: the actual things numhcred, 
rather than numerical quantities, should be constantly 
present to the pupil's mind. This is essential to the 
vitality and solidij^y of the substructure of arithmetical 
knowledge, however abstract may be the future super- 
structure. 

9 - 

But we hdve to point out a still more important pur- 
pose which the teaching q;f th6 relations of number as 
*£conomic Arithmetic subserves. Economic Arithmetic, 
properly taught, must rest mainly on that class of ques- 
tions which concerns clothes, feeding, housing, and fore- 
sight. The constant reference of figures to the acts, 
facts, and dealings of everyday life, thus brings Number 
to bear on subjects which are, in truth, moral, inas’mucli 
^s they hjive to do with’ p man’s relations to his house- 
hold and his occupation. It is evident that the famil- 
iarising of* the mind, with thVj important part which 
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number play^ in ordinary affairs will promote wjiat 
may be called arithmetical prudence in the management 
of the personal and family getting and spending. The 
expenditure of the operative closes has, in tli« vast 
majority of cases, not the slightest regard* to present or 
futur^j responsijbilities. If we can get a man to consider 
seriously how he can best extend the benefits oi his 

earnings to those of his own hoHsehold, the eccAiomic 

* « • 

object of education is in him fully attained. But this 
.deliberation is the one tiling desiderated. If this be 
secured, he yiU quickly see that although saving is a 
duty, it does not mean hoarding, and that economy does 
not mean niggardliness. He will perceive that a regii- 
lation of expenditure with due regard to the income, 
and to the various present claims which a man has on 
himself or which others have on him, is esonomy, and 
it is more ; it is also benevolence, honesty, justice, ajiid 
sense : a regulation of expenditure with due regard to 
the cei-tain or probable claims of the future is prospec- 
tive benevolence, honCsty, ^justice, and sense. Now, 
these things ought to be taught to the people, and thdy, 
are scarcely ever taught. This subject has been Already 
adverted to in general terms, and it wiU be spoken of 
again under the head of Direct*Moral Instruction ; but 
we wish specially to show in this place, that even a study 
apparently so abstract as arithmetic can be so taught as 
to reveal an intimate connection with the conduct of 
life, and that it is best so taught. And further, that 
arithmetic ethically taught in this its eccm&rnic sense, is 
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monal teaching, and that, while it confessedly contri- 
butes very largely to the discipline of the intellect, it 
also to spme extent aids in tlie formation of a moral 
habit of mind. It thps promotes the ultimate object of 
the primary school in both its aspects. 


, Note on Arithmetic, 

41 

4 « \ 

(1.) The teaching, of Arithmetic should be begun earlier than is 
customary, and always with the ball-frame. In its initiatory stilly 
more than its highest form, school-arithmetic should be concrete. 

(2.) Mental Arithmetic should precede slate - arithmetic, and 
much greater prominence should be given to it at every stage of 
the pupil's progress. 

(3.) To teach the simple rules without a previous training in 
the principles of Notation, anckconcurrent instruction in the prin- 
ciples of the rules which the pupils are taught to apply, is to make 
uninteresting, if not stupefying, an exercise which ought to be 
prtt-eminently attractive and invigorating. It is, moreover, wil- 
fully to forego a large portion of the discipline of the reasoning 
“powers which Arithmetic is supposed to give. A boy, it is true, 
must work by rules, but he can be safejy exercised in and enlight- 
ened by principles where these^’have to do with subjects quite 
•outside himself, and are easily capable of verjhcation. 

(4.) It follows from the preceding paragraphs that the master 
should never yield to the temptation of indulging the indolence 
ofdiiB pupils by reading to them, or allowing them to read, figures 
instead of the numbers which they denote. 

(5.) In Arithmetic, accuracy is in a special sense imperative. 
The pupil must be taught to see, as indeed he cannot help seeing, 
tljut the whole process is utterly futile, except in so far as it is 
accurate. A function of Arithfuetic in the school is to teach ac- 
curacy, as a function of Language is to teach precision. 
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III. THE SECONDARY SUBJECTS OF THE 
. PAROCHIAL SCHOOL. . ’ 

» * 

Education an extensive as well as an intensive process — 

Order of importance of secondary subjects. 

s 

We pass now from the three main subjects of the 
primary school to the considemtion of those parts of 
the curriculum which merit^a place in the teacher’s 
time-table and in this survey of '%chool-work, only if 
kept strictly subsidiary to those studies which are 
determined beyond question by the future necessities 
of the pupil. It is quite common to find in a school 
two daily lessons of fifteen minutes each in Reading 
(frequently only one), witJi Writing from Dictation 
asserting its existence only once or twice a-week,. while 
Gieogi’aphy, Grammar, History, Music, Drawing, and even 
something called Science, receiv,e each a certain share of 
daily attention.^. This* is a well-meant misuse of time. 
We dp not underrate the educational value of these 
subjects. By means of them alone it is easy to see 
that the ultimate purpose of edl primary educ&tion might 
be attained. But it is of prime moment to secure for 
those subjects which are indist>ensi^le to the future 
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life*, and self-education of the pupil that Apriority and 
pre-eminence in school-work Yfhich is their dua It is 
true that* the cultivation of the subsidiary branches of 
instruction, in proper ^subordination to the more essen- 
tial, has a tendency, by giving variety, to communicate 
greater vivacity and intelligence to, the* whole of the 
school -work, and thereby materially to further the 
acquisitimi of the magistral subjects themselves. But 
the ground of complaint has been that these sul)- 
sidiary subjects frequently receive more attention than* 
they can fairly claim, and that they introdiice into the 
elementary school that greatest of aU modem educa- 
tional heresies — the teaching and learning of a little of 
many things, rather than much of a few things. This 
is to eject thoroughness and real proficiency from the 
school, and with these, as a matter of course, aU disci- 
pline woithy of the name. 

»■ It is, at the same time, a narrow theory of educa- 
tion which teaches that mental discipline is possible 
qnly when we rigidly. confine the intellect within a 
narrov groove of study. Education us an extensive as 
weU as an intensive process. There is a mental cul- 
tivation as real in t^e broadening of the field of 
observation, in the mere incorporation, if assimilation 
be impossible, of differe'ht classes of names and things, 
-^in other words, of different departments of know- 
ledge, — as ‘in the severest application of the mind to 
one or two^ intellectual objects. Where quantity in 
education is ignored, you will certainly in the general 
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case have a harrow*man, though the intense apx^licsMon 
of his mind within a gircumscrihed course may have 
given him clearness, precision, and vigour a ^an of 
force without ideas. Where, again, there is quantity 
williout great intensity, you will generally have breadth, 
openness, fairness, adaptability of intellect; but the 
intellect will be of inferior edge and of less decision, 
unless the wide and comprehensive education be ac- 
comj)anied by considerable native energy of diameter. 

• Where this native energy is ready-made to our hands, 
a wide coiifx>rehensiveness is probably preferable to a 
close intensiveness of discipline. It lays a broader 

I 

foundation, it x>uts a youth in possession of the elements 
of a more various cultivation, it brings more facts 
within his intellectual vision as h« passes through the 
education of business and life, and suxixdies him with 
larger elements of judgment. An impartial and jildi- 
cious breadth which lives in the constant anticipation 
of clearer light, or of new objects coining within the 
range of apprehension and suggesting new truths, is a 
better thing (if tliere be any higher jmrpose or meaning 
iji education at all) than that incisive keenness of vision 
which is generally the characteristic of a mind which 
builds up judgments, by the heli) of foregone conclu- 
sions, limits possibilities by eifperience of the past, and 
casts all the fresh lessons of life in a prematurely 
formed or traditionary mould. 

These remarks are made lest it should be supposed 
that we in any way slight the exte'tision of the parochial 
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scMplmaster’s conception of his work. So far is this 
from being the case, that, in the method of teaching 
reading* we have already provided for the cultivation of 
every side of ^the juvenile mind, for the satisfaction in 
legitimate forms of the inquiring intellect, as well as 
of th^ moral and imaginative instiqcts. • It has been 
shown how, in the act of teaching reading, the teacher 

f 

may and must take a laige view of his processes, if he 
hopes to be carried to a successful result: and if he 
takes such a view, he will assuredly give a range and • 
comprehensiveness to the subject-matter of rfie primary- 
school curriculum which, to say the truth, few have 
been privileged to meet with even in schools which 
affect to be too much engrossed with the higher sub- 
jects to pay sufficient attention to homely requirements: 
and he wilf do so without sacrificing other subjects. 
It^is precisely because the three indispensable subjects 
^f elementary study require to be handled with a 
larger and more li*beral grasp, and in conformity with 
a broader method and a more practical purpose, that 
we have dwelt with so much emphasis on their pre- 
eminent claims and special educational functions. And 
further, it is with a view to admit of the more com- 

f 

prehensive 'method and the higher ancj more strictly 
defined aim that so largef a space is demanded for^them 
in the school-work, and that all other subjects, save 
direct moral and religioust instruction, are relegated to 
a very subordinate place. 

The subordinate subjects will te taken up in the order 
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of importance assigned to them in the chapter on*the 
teacher’s limitations — namely. Music, Geography, Gram- 
mar with Composition, Drawing, History ; presuming 
that, in the case of girls, needldVork and cutting-out 
lake precedence of all other subsidiary subjects. 


I. MUSIC IN THE PRIMARY •SCHOOL. 

» 

General effect of Music on the school — Sympathy as an educative agent 
— Sympathy and simultaneity contrasted {the simultaneous sys^ 
iem ) — Singing a moral and religious agency — Effect on the chil- 
dren — Method of teaching sin|^ng. 

Music is much more to the elementary school than 
the ornament is to the capital of a ^haft. It has itself 
a substantial duty to perform in the structure of the 
edifice. Under its influeAicc the disjointed fragment^of 
education take compact and harmonious shape in the 
growing minds of the pupils. 

Sympathy of numbers is far too important an agent in 
the elementary school to be omitted from the calcula-^ 
tions of the teacher when estimating the forces which he 
can bring into operation for the attainment of his ends. 
The multitude of his pupils, which at first is* a source of 
so much perplexity and difficdlty, itself gives birth to 
a remedy for the evil it causes ; for the perBJ.exity and 
difficulty to which numbers^ give rise are* more than 

counterbalanced by the compensation which sympathy 

• * * 

yields, — a compensation sufficient, T^hen turned to full 
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accQunt, to transform an apparent disadvantage into an 
auxiliary. The force with which a sentiment is felt 
increases' by the help of numbers beyond our power to 
calculatp : it .seems to*'return to each individual justified 
by being shared, and intensified by being expressed. 
Heiv^e both men and children readily respond either for 
good or evil to mass-management. The teacher, accord- 
ingly, caimot afford to ignore ^o potent an instrument of 
power. Evem in purely intellectual matters, sympathy 
is a great auxiliary ; but in all that conceras sentiment* 
and emotion it is all-powerful. And precisely in the 
degree to which a teacher can imi)ort moral and emo- 
tional elements into his manner of giving intellectual 
lessons, will he be able in this department of his 

work to calculate en the co-operation of sympathy, 

« 

his best ally. 

*The sympathetic teaching. of intellectual subjects, 
such as reading, writing, geography, and arithmetic, 
runs to seed in .what is called the “ simultaneous 
method,” which is no. method at all, but merely a 
'device or expedient facilitating thcr application of a 
method. This expedient is still popular in many dis- 
tricts of England, in th§ French army, and in America, 
but there is in Scotland too deep an understanding of 
the real purpose of education to admit of its ever (obtain- 
ing a strong hold. It puts forward two pleas for adop- 
tion, and both plausible. ‘It claims to excite the atten- 
tion of all as one, and thus give every child in a class of 

* • I 

twenty the benefit^ of twenty questionings, which, on any 
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other plap, would reach him only once ; and, seconijly, 

n 

it claims to diffuse the knowledge conveyed, by making 
all the pupils think and utter the same thing pt the 
same time. Even if the first clakn were well founded, 
it would be a confession of weakness on the pait of the 
teacher. A good t^acher^as no difficulty in sustaining 
the attention of all the pupils of a class, without swanq^- 
ing ilie individuals that oompose *it. Should he occa- 
sionally, from temporary or accidental causes, fail in his 
"efforts to command attention, he has at least the satis- 
faction of kliowiiig that the expedients he employs do 
not hold out a continual inducement to his pupils to 
resign their intellectual independence, and to seem to 
know what they do not. To conduct a class in such a 
way that all shall benefit by what each says or does, is, 
certainly, the first essential of class-teacliifig : to evade 
the difficulty by the use of an expedient which docs not 
guarantee the end sought, is to admit incapacity and to 
indulge indolence. The greater exertion required from 
the teacher who encounters-end overcomes the difficulty 
of fixing the minds of his class on a common object, is 
well rewarded by the results visible in his pupils, and 
above all by the knowledge that he is not sacrificing 
their mental discipline to his own ease, or ter a fallacious 
semblance of efficiency. A g(Jod teacher knows that no 
discipline can be real which is not individual, and he 
declines to adopt expedients which throw a felse glare*of 
success over school-work, while defeating the true ends 
of education. The second claim made’ by the simulta- 
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n^bus device is based on a misunderstanding of the 
nature and operation of sympathy. Sympathy is really 
etficaqious in the acquisition of intellectual subjects only 
in so' far as it is a m^raZ agency. The excitement and 
vivacity which a teacher can produce by conducting lijs 
class in a vivid and interesting m/inner, the desire to 
respond with intelligence, if not with knowledge, which 
he is able to awaken, are intensified by being shared, 
and unquestionably tend in a remarkable degree to 
quicken and invigorate the understandings of the pupils” 
In this direction the teacher calls for and expects the 
co-operation of sympathy in his earnest efforts to exer- 
cise and expand the individual intellects before him. 
But the simultaneous utterance of a reply to a question 
is the very reverse of this sympathetic process. Sym- 
pathy, in fact, is an organic, simultaneity a mechanical, 
a(?t ; and to the extent to which the latter is mechanical, 
does it tend to establish routine, and to degrade the 
whole work of the school, converting both pupils and 
master into machines. 

' Leaving this device, which perhaps scarcely merits 
serious consideration, we have only to pass from the 
intellectual in education to the moral to find simul- 
taneity and sympathy almost convertible terms. The 
affections, the sentiments, and the emotions of children 
are most ^powerfully influenced when the teaching, 
addressed t»o all, receives'»a common and united re- 
sponse. The more skilfully the appeals made to the 
consciences and feelings of the yoimg call to their help 
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the common conscience and the common feeling of alH, 

» , 
the more deep and lasting will they he in their effect. 

Hence the moral and religions value of Musin in -the 

primary school. 

« 

It is on the fact that it is a direct moral and reli- 

• • 

gious agency that Music (by which is meant mass and 
part singing .from notation) a*ests it^ claim to r^ink* first 
among the subsidiary subjects of instruction. The 
united utterance of a common resolution of persever- 
ance, heroism*! love of truth and honesty, or of a common 
sentiment of worship, gratitude, or purity, in song suited 
to the capacities of children’s minds and to the powers 
of children’s voices, devotes the young hearts which 
pour forth the melody to the cause qf morality and reli- 
gion. The utterance of the song is, in soitie sense, a 
public vow of self-devotion to the thought which 4t 
expresses. The harmony of the singers falls back on 
the ear and seems to reiterate the sentiment with which 
the music has been asso'ciated, in accents pleasing and 
insinuating, not harsh and preceptive. The morality* 
an^ religion of song thus drop gently, and without the 
parade of formal teaching, into the heart of the child, 
and in this form they aj-e welcome. 

But Music is not only in itself a direct moral agency 
and a medium for direct moral teaching ; it is also the 
best auxiliary to the other moral and religions instruct* 
tion of the school, because it repeats what has been 
already conveyed in a dogmatic or illustrative form, and 
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it' does so with melodious and. grateful associations, 
wliich suggest, if they do not^reveal, the inner harmony 
of the spiritual life. Nay more, may we not say that 
the 'musical utterance of a sentiment suggests to the 
young mind the fundamental union of goodnofss, truth, 
and beauty — an union dimly ajDprehended, it may be, 
but perliaps none the less deeply felt ? If this be so, 
there a^e the begin'iiings o^ a true culture in school- 
music. . ^ 

Nor are these the only claims of Music on the primaiy 
teacher : singing is natural to man, and \\inile afibrding 
a healthy outlet to the emotions of childhood, it 
refreshes and invigorates the physical frame. In this 
way it becomes in the schoolroom an economiser of 
time and a supporter of discipline. It may be compared 
to an engine constructed with a view to charge the 
general body with fresh vitality, and so from time 
to time to renew the sympathy of the school. 

We must ‘not sujipose that either the moral or the 
physical inlluence of Music on children is different in 
*kind, though it may be less in dcgreQ, than its influence 
on the adult. That influence has been so aptly 
described by Bishop Beveridge, that I may not unfitly 
quote the* words here : — 

« 

“ That which I have found,” he says, “ the best recreation both 
to my mincl and body, whensoever either of them stands in need 
of it, is miisic, which exercises at once both my body and soul, 
especially when I play myself ; for then, methinks, the same mo- 
tion that my hand makes* upon the* instrument, the instrument 
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makes upon my heart. ^ It calls in my spirits, composes riy 
ill oughts, delights my Ofir, recreates my mind, and so not only Ats 
me for after-business, but fills my heart at the present with imre 
and useful thoughts; so that, when the music sounds the.8^eet- 
liest in iiiy cars, truth commonly flows the clearest in my fuind. 
Aial henc# it is that I find my soul is become more harmonious by 
being accustomed so much to harmony, and adverse to all man- 
ners of discord, so that ^he least jarring sounds, either in notei or 
words, s(*em very harsh and unpleasant to me.” 

i 

On the method of teacliing singing frojn potation, it is 
Hot necessary to say much, because success in this sub- 
ject depends Venti rely on the spirit in which it is taught. 
In the earlier stages the child will, of course, be taught 
by imitation and without notes ; in the more advanced, 
notation will be introduced, and ultimately part-singing. 
We think, however, every teacher f|^ould seriously ask 
liimself this question with resj)ect to method: Is not 
instruction based on the ordinary notation more likely 
than any other to give the pupil that kind of musical 

knowledge and capacity which will enablfe and induce 

• * 

him to carry the jjower which he may acquire, out of 
the schoolroom into the family and the church, and thus*, 
lead him to continue and propagate the sweetening and 

elevating influence under which he himself has been hap- 

* 

pily brought ? ^f so, tlie ordinary notation seems to me 
to be preferable to the tonic sol-fa, and men of experience 
say that it is not more difficult of acquisition. However 
this may be, it is certain that^the teacher wlp takes up 
this important instrument of discipline and instruction 
with intelligence and cdVdiality, will not* go far astray. 
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i& he steadily subordinate bis method and his purpose 
to* the moral and aesthetic epds which the subject is 
intendejJ to subserve.* 

At the risk of repetition, let me, in conclusion, say that, 

« • 

even where Music is pretty successfully taughtfits reja- 
tion to the general routine of the sphool, and its power- 
ful moral and religious influence in the formation of 
chardctey, are not yet properly understood. If the 
pupils can e^bit a song or two, the master too often 
thinks his work in this department is done. This is 
great error. The function of Music is te lighten the 
labour, cheer the spirits, intensify the sympathy, and 
instruct the hearts of the children, and, more than this, 
to harmonise the whole work of the school. Music 
ought, therefore, li^e the* spirit of religion itself, to per- 
meate the labour of the day. If it did so, it would not 
fwl, while powerfully promoting the ultimate purpose 
of the school, to sweeten the temper and promote the 

vivacity of bdth teacher and taught. 

• . 

• * On this point) and indeed on eireiy other connected with school- 

• keeping, we would refer the teacher to Currie’s** Common School Edu- 
cation,’ a work which every teacher ought to have in his library. 
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2. GEOGR?APHY, AND THE METHOD OF TEACHING IT. 

Chief error in teaching Geography — Practical purpose oC teaehing 
Geography — ^Theoretical puri)ose — The^ two harmonise — Indirect 
uses of Geography — Method of teaching Geographyi 

» 

’Wh6n Geograjpliy is taught in an elementary school, 
the most common error is attempting too much. Every 
inspector of schools must^ have endured, with •such 
patience as he was endowed with, the ^exhibition of a 
detailed knowledge of Eussia, Germany, and Thibet, 
side by side yith utter ignorance of the course which a 
vessel would take on its way from London to Sydney, or 
of the character and products of our native country. 
This arises from no want of energy and assiduity in 
teacher and pupil, for it is often ^the superabundant 
supply of these qualities which runs into suoh grotesque 
forms. Tlie reply to a mild suggestion that the childrgi 
might be more profitably* employed, generally is, that 
they have already ** gone over ” Great •Britain and 
Europe; to which the rejoinder that they require to 
retrace the ground from which their footsteps have' 
been so quickly obliterated, remains imanswered. 
in this, as in other subjects, the error arises from the 

neglect to define the purpose, th6 limits, and tjie method 

• • 

of the subject id be taught. 

0 

The purpose of teaching Geography in th^ primary 
school is to give the pupil a general knowledge of the 
configuration of the earth, the \eading nations which 
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Occupy it, tlieir chief industrial products as these are 
determined by climate and physical conformation, and 
the ^relation in which Ihitain stands to the rest of 
the world in the matter of exports and imports. Our 
own cduntry should be at once the starting-point and 
terminus of the whole geographical journey. A much 
fuller knowledge of Great Britain and her Colonies 

should consequently the given than of other regions ; but 

« • • 

to build on this special knowledge, and without the 
broad basis furnished by general geography, would be 
to exclude the pupil from all ehiments of comparison, 
to confirm him in his national prejudice, isolation, and 
stolidity, and to deprive geography of its peculiar edu- 
cative power. 

Theoretically viewed, ‘the educative function of Geo- 
graphy is tiie antithesis of Arithmetic and Grammar — 
hieing extemive, while the functions of the latter are in- 
tennive. It gives intellectual breadth, adds to the stock 
of facts in their relation to causes, expands the moral 
sympathies, and* tends to moderate rash judgments. 

"Accordingly, the effect* of Geography, thus theoretically 
estimated, is both moral and intellectual, and contri- 
butes as directly as mere information can, to the 
ultimate pnd of the {Schoolmaster’s labours — ^the for- 
mation of character. Jt has also this peculiarity: it 
is the easiest of all exercises in the perception of the 
connection of cause and effect ; for both causes and 
effects are, in the region of Geography, visible and 
palpable. Its lessons^ moreover, are capable of daily 
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application by the child to the phenomena by which ^le 
is surrounded, and are in^ this way fruitful of discipline 
outside the schooL To substitute for this adiqbable 
exercise the names of the places i» each country SVhere 
iDen ingst congregate, and of the large mountains and 
streams, is to convert a subject of instruction which is a 
living organism into an exanimate cori)se. No process 
could be more ingeniously devised for elimiiigitiiig the 
rubbish from fin imi)oi’tant stiuh", and, presenting that 
^arubbish to the ]uq)il in the abused name of the sub- 
ject of whiVli it is the mere accident. This is not 
“practical"' teaching as opposed to “theoretical;” for 
by no method of teaching the science coiild it be more 
effectively cxliausted of all practical elenKuits. Tlie 
real significance of geograjdiical kngwledge, in the case 
of the peasant and the oi)erative, is its tenddiicy to give 
breadth, to store the mind with those larger faeis 
regarding the earth and man which, when learned, lie 
(puetly in the mind, germinate there, and contribute to 
that unconscious growth to which every man owes more 
than to the conscious steps of his onward progress. 

.To attain the “ practical” puq)ose of school geography, 

as we understand it, is to attain these very high results ; 

* 

and thus it is that in tljis as in other subjects T)f elemen- 
tary instruction, the theoretic *and practical purposes 
of education become identical. ^ 

In elementa^^ education the sphere of tl)e intellec- 
tual and moral vision is so crowded with objects, and 
eveiy sei)arate subject is so overcharged Vith meaning 
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affd variety to the opening mind, and the temptation to 
dissipate the attention and thereby to subvert sound 
intellectual discipline is so strong, as to require that 
the ’teacher exercise constant vigilance. An infinite 
multiplicity of forms and facts besets the frea?i young 
brtjin from morning till night, anj^l makes its natural 
life fragmentary and ineffective. To correct this is a 
portion c‘f the teacher’s task# The work of the school, 
accordingly (and this applies to every stage of educa- 
tion), is an artificial work. It rests on tlie method of 
Nature and obeys it ; but it is the intrusioQ of the hand 
of man for the puri)ose of making a wiser and a better 
and more efficient man than would otherwise grow. 
Till the power of a sustained act of will directed towards 
some definite object is supposed to be developed, we 
rightly leave the child almost wholly to Nature, our 
training being negative rather than positive ; but when 
the time conies for education proper (which is discipline) 
to begin, our business is to direct his jiowers into fixed 
channels, with a view to fixed ends. Hence the great 
importance in education of narrowing the attention of 
pupils to the subject immediately and directly in hand, 
and of checking all discursive talk, under whatever 
specious Jjuise it may be introduced. In teaching 
Geography, however, the teacher may find an outlet for 
the diseprsive tendency which also has an important 
part to play in education^ and a legitimate occasion for 
giving "'general information,” and for exercising the 
general intelligence. In this mbject he may indulge 
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himself and his pujiils in being deliberately discursEve 
and conversational. ^ 

Nor are tlie uses of Industrial Geography exhausted 

by the wide range which we havQ, already given to the 

educative functions of this branch. For, this is the 

true characteristic of a right purpose pursued by a right 
^ » 
method, — that it is fruitful in its disciplinary effects 

beyond our immediate cjjpacity to perceive. ^ A\id we 

have but to advert to the manifest support which 

jGeography riglitly tauglit gives to Economic Arithmetic, 

to an intel^geiit apprehension of the Eeading lessons, 

and to the economic moral teaching which falls to be 

considered in the sequel, to appreciate its educational 

value in the elementary school, and in promoting the 

intelligence of the pupiL 

Method , — There is no school subject in wliich the ojid 
so clearly points out the way and means as it does in the 
case of Geogi'aphy. Tlie knowledge to be acquired is 
real as opposed to formal, aud from the first step to the 
last of the proces? of acquisition, reality is the principai 
consideration. The first notions of Geography must not 
be given from a map, which is only the representa- 
tion of a reality^ and, from the necessity of .the case, a 
singularly bad one ; but from the solid earth itself. The 
sch&olroom and the parish constitute the microcosm in 
which all geography is visibly, and are for tl\e child the 
measure of the world. In this, above all subjects, the 
teacher ought to start ^conversationally frdlm the point 
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wJiicli the child has himself unconsciously attained, and 
from his circumscribed point pf view. Indeed, this is 
one essential fact in the art of educating, — that a child or 
man ban truly know 9 thing only in so far as the know- 
ledge is a living growth out of what is already, known. 
A learner may stock his memory to any extent with 
propositions disjointed, or even logically connected, but 
they ban be to him •nothing save a memory exercise, 
unless they Jia\e been successfully grafted into the 
main stock; for education is an organic, not % 
niccLanical j)rocess. The first lesson ii( (leograidiy 
accordingly ought to be an analysis of the general and 
vague notion which the child has of his own parish. 
Its ])lains, Jiills, streams, its arable and pastoral soil, its 
mines, fjuan’ies, manufactures, if it have them, furnish 
an epitome \)f the whole round of industrial geogra])hy. 
Iti is melancholy to see a teacher labouring, with the 
help of a text-book and a map, to convey to the child 
the notion of a lake, a river, a gulf, and an island, 
when these are all to be seen outside the school- 
fdoor, if not in good weather, at Ictasf in bad ; just as 
we have seen a teacher striving drowsily to make ^ a 
class of fifteen understand the morphology of a plant 
as explained by some* unskill ul hand in a reading 
lesson, careless and unconscious of tlie convolvulus 

and fuchsia bending through the open window into 
« 

the room. , 

An analysis of the parish and instruction in the car- 
dinal points, *th'e children making their own obsei’vations 
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at noon, leads to the drawing of a rude map of the pai&h 
on the black-board, to bo ai'terwards delightedly copied 
on the slates. , , * 

This done, the neighbouring j)i*rishes and the county 
iQSid b3i easy steps to tlie general (ciulte general) indus- 
trial geogT-a])hy* of ^Jritain. 

The pui>il is now to be told that big as Britain is to 
liim, it is a mere corner of* the earth. His iiiyigiiiation 
will thus gradually expand until he begins, to have some 
•notion of the magnitude of the earth in w^hich he lives, 
and of the lAultitude of its people. 

A globe should then be set before liim, the roundness 
of the planet taught, if not explained, and the ten great 
divisions of laud and water, and their relative positions 
thoroughly accpiired. m 

A ■wall-map of the world may then for l3ie first time 
be unfolded, and the leading countries in the differsnt 
quarters of the globe, a few of the principal mountain- 
ranges and towns, and the staide ^industry of each 
country, with the name of the inhabitants, taught. 

Then should fedlow an inquiry ^nto the causes wliich* 
determine the localisation of the different industries, an 
exposition of the interdependence of nations, and much 

time should bq, spent over imaginary travelling with 

# • 

merchant-ships from one port t6 another. If Geography 
be not pushed into undue prominence in the school- 
work, we sec in what we have sketched at least two arid* 
a half years’ work. 

Lastly should folloV a mare minute' account of 
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Sixain and its industrial relation to other nations, 

* t. 

especially to its own coloniis.^ The practice of map- 
drawing* on the slate, however rude (for it is the 
attempt, not, the success, that teaches), should accom- 
pany these instnictions as an auxiliary to tlie«general 
method. Tlius every step of the process towards the 
limited and practical end of geographical teaching is 
itself thoBoughly practical, and tlie map does not divert 
too much the attention of the pupil from that which it 
badly represents, or subvert the sense of the rcjality* 

I 

and substance of the things and places Jlbout which 
he leams.f 

To sum up, with reference to piuch of the ground 
traversed in this volume, we would succinctly say, — The 
purpose of teaching Beading is to give the pu])il the 
poVer of reading intelligently and intelligibly, and 
the right method may be signalised as the Educative 

r 

method : the purpgse of school Arithmetic is Economic, 
and the method the Natural or Concrete method : the 

m 

'purpose of Geographical teaching is Industrial Geo- 
graphy, and the method is the Real method. 

* The particular geography of Palestine should he taught in con- 
nection with llible reading. * • 

+ The best way of testing the practical, and therefore the educative, 
character of geographical teaching, is to take the ‘ Times’ ’ advcA,ise- 
m^nts of sailings, and make the pupils follow the vessels to thcii* 
'destination, arid explain why it is* that they go to tl^esc places. 
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Note 0^ Geography, 

Wlien Physical Geography is taught, it is almost al'wh.yS £iught 
as a sj)ecial and advanced department^ of study.. Now, this is 
ejitirely io mistake its proper uses in the elementary school. The 
Pliysical Geography of the school, as distinct liom the science of 
Physical Geography, is such an accoimt of a country, its posftion, 
configuration, soil, and climate, as explains its industries^ and its 
people. The very first steps iif geographical instruction, therefore, 
should associate the county or country which ds Ijie subject of the 
•lesson with these facts, as being the things mainly worth knowing. 
Aroimd geogiui)hical teaching, so conceived, will naturally gather 
all that “ general information ” which the school ought to give, 
but which might be irrelevant in connection with any other lesson, 
and might tend to encourage too discursive a style of teaching. 

To the apology so fre(j[uently made that there is no time for 
map-drawing, the reply is sufficient that the best schools find 
time. But if it be desired to avoid thh unfavourable criticism 
on the school organisation which is imidied in such a reply, the 
teacher may safely be told to substitute slate map-drawing forgone 
of his oral lessons. The slightest reflection will convince any man 
that a single attempt (succeeding in the attempt is a matter of 
secondary moment) to outyne a wall-map of England or Scotland 
on the slate will do more to fix** in the pupil’s mind the shape of 
the country and the, relative localities of the principal rivers anl 
towns than four or five oral lessons. 

Map-drawing furnishes a fresh illustration of the truth more 
than once adverted to in the course, of this volume — ^namely, that 
the best method of teaching any subject is, if the nidfet philosophic, 
then a^so the most practical ; if ^he most sound, then also the 
mcfct sure and rapid ; if that which extracts out of the particular 
subject to which it is applied the liighest discipline wMch it affords, 
then also that which contributes, oVer and above all this, to the gene- 
ral discipline of the mind in a manner not always at first view ob- 
vious. For even in this hflmble exercise we haVe !dl the character- 
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isti;*.s wHicli wc liavc entunerated, and ih^^urtlter benefit of a dis- 
cipline of tlie eye in accuracy of perception, of the hand in neat- 
ness aiid cleanness of execution, and also, to some extent, a train- 
ing of Uie. sense of the fit, the harmonious, and the lower forms 
of the* beautiful. Teaching the right subject in a right manner^ 
according to right methods, and -with I’ight aims, is in truth a 
great art, fruitful in more important results than even those nieii, 
whore life-craft it is, imagine. * 


3. ON DRAWING. 

Drawing, in- the elementary school, means, or ought 
to mean, the art of representing, from the round, com- 
mon objects in outline. If the subject be kept in pro- 
per subordination, mpre than this is unattainable, save 
by the few papUs who, having a natural talent for fonu, 
prosecute the art for their own pleasure as well as pos- 
sible profit. AU such exhibitions of special inborn 
talent it is the‘ teacher’s duty to encourage, taking care, 
however, that he does not q.llow his satisfaction in the 
lew to moderate^his anxiety for tlie m^ny. There is no 
artistic training in school-drawing, as above defined. 
That is possible only through the imitation of beautiful 
forms, which, moreover, ' are imitated lecause they are 
heautifuh To this a few^may, in peculiarly favourable 
circumstances, almost reach ; but all attempts to int^o- 
drfee drawing into elementary schools, on the sesthetic 
footing, have been and will be futile, except under 
peculiarly favourable circumstalices. The limitations 
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under which the te^icher works, and the exigencies 
the tiiiie-tahle, settle this point heyond all question. 
Art, as such, can find a place only hy superseding some 
more important subject ; and evenifchen, it will geniferally 
cease tq be art-training before it finds its way out of the 
fingers of the pjipils. To draw on the slate mathemati- 
cal figures, cups and saucers, then maps, and chairs and 
tables, and finally, and abt)ve all, leaves and IJowers, — 
this sums up all that can be accoinpljshed in the 
elenuintaiy school. This amount of instruction in draw- 
ing may alv\;ays be attempted by a teacher possessing 
such rare powers of organisation as to extract out of the 
lighter subjects of instruction relaxation for the pupil, 
thereby ultimately saving time while bringing into play 
a new disciidinary agent. And a \}iscipl inary agent of 
no mean significance Drawing is. Por all <5ur observa- 
tion from infancy upwards is a continual process «of 
outlining an obj(»ct or part of an object from other 
objects or parts. The greater or less succe*ss with which 
this is done, indicates tKe gre,ater or less accuracy of the 
observing powers, though not necessarily their activity. . 
To bring these powers out into a more conscious exer- 
cise by encouraging attempts to reproduce external 
forms as outlined by the eye, is an exercise tending 
powerfully to cultivate clearness, precision, and truth 
of intellect. 

The nature of the discipline which Drawipg affords 
fixes the time of its introduction into tjie school-work. 
It belongs to fhe infant and initiatory claSses mainly, 
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aiffl only partially to the more advanced classes. Self- 
eviSent as this is, masters continually invert 'the order 
of its p,ppearance on the school stage, and treat it as an 
“ accdmplishnient,” and teach it to a select few. 

Whether the teacher be able to introduce this im- 
portant discipline into his school or not, he himself is 
certainly only half equipped for his task as an examiner 
and illustrator of lessbns, if has not the power of ap- 
pealing to the understanding through the eye whenever 
the nature of the lesson makes this desirable. • 


4. GRAMMAR. 

( 

Mcthod^of Teaching Grammar, 

^he nature and aim of Grammar, as a discipline and 
an acquirement, contain implicitly the method of teach- 
ing it. A few explicit words on the steps of, the pro- 
cess, however, will not be s^iperfiuous. 

' Grammar is of little utility in the primary school, we 
have said (p. 39), except in so far as it is api)roached 
from the syntactical point of view, with distinct refer- 
ence to the^ultimate objects, — sentence-^alysis and sen- 
tence-construction. Therwhole of grammar, accordingly, 
starts from the idea of the simple sentence — subject* and 
jfredicate. , Until the chihl is able to comprehend this, 

I 

he can make little real progress in grammar. Copying 
from his lessbn-book, reading, th6 habit of ficcurate speak- 
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ing when answering questions, and* dictation exercise, 
will meanwhile accuston\ his eye and ear and tongue 
to the difference between grammatical and jingram- 
matical expression. He will not be allowed to trespass 
beyond .the limit of this imitative grammar into the 
field of analysis, uptil he is able to understand and 
apply the fundamental proposition of the whole science 
(if so it may be called) — namely, “*a simple tl\ought as 
well as its coiTesponding proposition consists of a sub- 
ject and a predicate.” The predicates, wliich require 
an object for their completion, will be easily learned, 
and, with this, the opposition of subject and object, the 
fact of the subjective or nominative case, the agreement 
of the nominative and verb, and the government of the 
objcjctive case by transitive predigates. This method 
is further justified by the fact that the anrdysis of the 
simple proposition lays the basis of Composition ^as 
well as of Grammar, and that it involves an amount of 

grammatical knowledge far exceeding wliat is usually 

• * 

attained in the whole present course of grammatical 
instruction in primary schools. • 

In taking this first and all-important step, the know- 
ledge of the noun and verb, and of number, is inevitably 
acquired. A s%ht extension of the elements of the 
sentence — for example, the extension of “ The dog eats 
his Uinner*' into " The black dog greedily eats his cold 
dinner!* and so forth — ^introduces the various parts 6f 
speech and the three persons, and thus gives the pupil a 
knowledge of the classification of individual words from 
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tlftj point of view o*f syntax, and of their oi’ganic con- 
nection with other words. He ^?ees that it is tllis organic 
conm^ctio'p, Avliicli determines their names and characters, 
and begins to comprehend grammar as the formal ex- 
position oi’ a sentence, and as furnishing the ;rnles of 
sentence-making. ^ * 

Sentence-making, or Composition, will then he begun 
by the* exercise of coTustructiijg simple sentences out of 
words supplicid fo the pupil ; an exercise very valuable 
in its rel.ations to grammar, because it furnishes con* 
stantly recurring examph^s of tiui right and wrong in 
speech and writing. This initiatory exercise having 
been sufficiently practised, the pupil cannot afford to 
ring many changes on the technicalities and ingenuities 
of sentence-building but* must plunge at once into the 
writing of short accounts of what he has seen or heard 
or jread. The teacher will read to his pupils an anecdote 
or biograydiy, or it may be the description of a country, 
an animal, or k mechanical j>rocess, and call on them to 
reproduce it grainmatically*on tlieir slates in their o'svn 
Twords. This exercise in jpr^cis- writing having been 
corrected, will be produced again on paper as a home 
exercise. Steady practice of the kind thus briefly indi- 
cated will, in a wonderfully short space of time, secure* 
results which will surprise those who have neyer had 
experience of the capacity of boys in this direction When 
their intelligence has beeiv already cultivated by means 

* As they have secured in a lai’go number of the schools in the north 
of Scotland. 
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of sufficiently various, instructive, and disciplindSy 
matter in the course of their reading lessons, and wfien 
tliey have overcome those obstacles of writing ajacl spell- 
ing which pro])erly belong to an earlier period of scliool- 
w’ork. 

Note on Grammar, 

The principal defect found “in the teacliing of Gtainmar in 
schools, is -want of ace.uracy and precision. This defect manifestly 
vitiates the whole teacliing, and renders the. subject worse than 
useless. * 

The iniporlance of Graninnir for boys and girls li{‘s in this, that 
it is a valuable exercise of mind in tlH‘ making of verbal distinc- 
tions, and tlierefore cultivates llie pow’(‘r of distinguishing in geii- 
tral ; and above all, of distinguishing between things wliieb arc 
objects of 3'etlection (notional), and mot merely of (‘xternal obser- 
vation. 

If the distinctions niada cross <*iich other, or are vague and inde- 
finite, parsing is an illusion. ( rrainniatical b-acliing can have f;ftly 
three ])ossible oloects in a parochial .school — th(^ formal diseiplimi 
of the intellect, the more tliorongh understanding of reading kvssous, 
or the art of composition. The first is not oflly not promoted, it is 
unquestionably retarde<l, by loo&eliess pf definition or the sluiTing^^ 
over of difiiculties ; the second and third ar<* not to bo attained by* 
mere parsing, unless it take the form of nmdysis, and be supported 
by actual practice in the art of constructing sentences and ])ara- 
graphs. 

Merely “fair” results in a subject bl this kind are of little prac- 
tical*value, disciplinary or other. Hence the opinion stated in a 
fonner part of this volume, that systematic giummatiftil lisichii^ 
should be postponed till after the *j)upil has attaineil the age of 
eleven, excei:)t so much of it as is necessary* to throw light on 
the understanding, speakiSg, and writing of * sentences. For 
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tlfis purpose syntactical rules, declensions, &c., are quite un- 
necJessary. The names of the parts of speech are porliaps required 
in order to abbreviate explanations and references, but beyond 
these* tSic* essential knowledge is a knowledge of the elements 
of a sentencBj^ and of tife relationship of principal and subordi- 
nate clauses. All of analysis that it is necessary to teach at this 
stage may be composed in four or five propositions. The chief 
reqliirements are the application of a limited amount of know- 
ledge to the reading lessons and to practice in oral and mitten 
sentenc(i-making. r 

When pupils, reipain at school beyond the age of eleven, a por- 
tion of the time cannot be better spent than in parsing, based on 
sentence-analysis. But in connection with this, qiid as a further 
indication of the prior claims of Elementary Composition (or Prac- 
tical Grammar), we can confidently assert that we never yet found 
thorough and thoughtful ])arsiug which was not based eithiT 
on some knowledge of Latin, or on traiimig in the analysis of 
Bentences. , 

In teaching sentenceianalysis, masters are apt to make the great 
error (the eiTor which i)ervadc9 almost every department of in- 
stiiiction) of attempting too much, and thereby securing showy 
quantity instead of thoroughly go6d quality. Tlie point to keep 
in view is this, .that the sole object of all grammatical analysis as 
such, and apart from its prac^tical object — composition — is to enable 
the pupil to perceive the connection and interdependence of the 
* words and clauses of a sentence, and through this (but unconsci- 
ously), of thought. The importance of grammar in this respect, 
when it is properly taught, is pointed out in the following extract 
from the report of a visit to a school : — 

... “An examination on the syntax of a piece of poetry 
which was selected revealed the intimate coimection which sub- 
sists between grammatical teaching (in the sense of elementary 
analysis) and the comprehension of everything said or wx'tten 
which goes beyond a mere repetition of ordinaijv peasant talk. If 
boys have not beeiv, trained to the detection of the syntactical re- 
lation of the t^ofds and ebtusea of sentences, it is evident that— 
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except where there is a naturally strong intellect, or tliat cultiira- 
tion in language and thought which the children of the educated 
classes unconsciously absorb from day to day— they will utterly 
hiil to hud their way through either prose or poetry th« coi&truc- 
tion of which is in the hsast degi’ce involviid. This is Nearly 
equivalent to saying that they will fail to understand the works 
of our ^jest authors.” 

To avoid the facile descent to rote-\^ork, which belongs to the 
subj(*ct of graiimiar as much as to any other, although the very 
conditions of its existence woidd seem fo render rote impossible, 
pu])ils should always be required, when parsing, to give in full the 
^definitions and rules wliich they arc presunuid to be applying. 
The master sliould never assume that they know the “why” of 
the statements which they so glibly utter. English sentences 
shoidd be parsed and construed precisely like Latin, in so far as 
practicable. 

(Jompodtimi . — Many schoolmasters in the north of Scotland 
have of late years acquired the l^^ibit of training their highest 
classes to a kind of /rr^cis-writing on l4ie slate. This exercise 
should bo much encouraged, because it is of grtAt disciplinary 
and practical viilue in itself, and at the same time furnishes a 
standard by which the mast^Jr may safely measure many of the 
results of his labours. Grammar, spelling, 'WTiting, and general 
intelligence, are all tested by the power of composing an indepen- 
dent account of the lesson of the^day, or of a story read aloud by 
the master. Moreover, by keeping steadily in view this final* 
practical result — the power of Composition — the teacher will be 
guided as to what he should or should not do in the years of 
teaching which must precede tbe attainment of it. 

Although the subject of Composition now receives considerable 
attention, some teachem curiously, w^ had almost said ingeniously, 
fail,^even with the best intentions, to jiroduce tmy facility in the art 
wo^jthy of the labour they bestow on it. This comes ^f the oniis- 
tion to organise ^le course of instruction. As soon irs the puj)ils 
can write fairly from dictation, the teacher aj, once plunges into 
narrative composition. lit will find the progress made by his 
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pl^ila mucli more intelligent, as well a^moro rajnd and assured, 
if he spend two preliminary months in exercising them in the 
construction of single sentences, simple and complex, writing on 
the hiatk^ooiird the words which ai‘e to enter into these sentences. 
By this kind of exercise tilone can the hoy learn to know what is, 
and wliat is not, a sentence. When he knows this and pan a])ply 
his knowledge, hut not till then, he may he required to w'rile, an 
account of his lesson or of some tale read to him. Meanwhile the 
hahit of oral composition, already si)oken of in connection with 
examination on the lesson of the diy, may he formed. 


5. HISTORY. 

To the young man whose mind is already discnpliiicd 
l)y severe scholastic pui’suits, no subject will so readily 
yield all the elements of 'moral cultoe as Histoiy. To 
the sclioolhby, on the other hand, it is of value only in 
so '•far as it brings to his knowhulge wonderful deeds 
done in the discharge of patriotism mid duty. In all 
other respects it is utterly barren of good results, and 
involves a futile expenditure of valuable school-time. 
A dim outline of royal genealogies, of dates, the inter^'als 
between which are full of plottings and counter] )lottings, 
and of facts which, however capable of interpretation by 
the matured capacity, are, to the raw experience of the 
child or the boy, little niore than an exhibition . of the 
worst passions that afflict humanity, and all these effito- 
riiised into, small compass and only partially and frag- 
mentarily acquired — such is school histoiy. It seems to 
us, therefore^ that the reading of History in the primary 
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school is little better than an abuse of time. And wh^ 
-we furthef consider that this subject, so fruitless of good 
results, obtrudes itself into a region which ouglit, to be 
sacred to the varied culture, literary and seientific, to 
which exercise in advanced reading and writing ought 
to be made subservient, it cannot be too much discour- 
aged. The thing chiefly to be regretted is that teachers, 
otherwise intelligent and earnest *in the discjiarge of 
their duty, should be led astray by the jnere semblance 
(rf solid instruction which is yielded by bald historical 
records. 

The proper place of History in the primary school 
is in tlie library. The children will require little en- 
couragement to read it if it be written in a style to suit 
their age, and they will always* welc<)me gladly a public 
reading of the narrative of some great e^nt by the 
master himself, as an occasional reward of good conduct, 
or as a relief from the tedium of the day’s routine. 
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iV. ORGANISATION OF THE SCHOOL. 

Classification— Time*Tables. 

To teach, on the average, four subjects to each of sixty 
or eighty children, of different ages and of difierent 
stages of progress, within fiA^e hours, is a task which, at 
the first glance, seems to be almost impracticable and 
is always diflScult. It is necessaiy to devise expedients 
for overcoming the d^ifRculty. To apply these expedients 
is to organise. It is as a means of getting through his 
oxdn share of daily school-work that the teacher first 
finds himself compelled to betake himself to organisa- 
tion ; and all the most serious ciTors still prevalent in 
the. organising of schools flow from the pertinacity with 
^wliich the teacher persists in looking at organisation 
from this his original point of view. The true object 
of organisation is to secure that the pupils get through 
their work, not that the teacher gets through his. The 
subject in its details milst be looked at from first to last 
in its relation to the pupil’s necessity, not the master’s, 
tlach child of the sixty has a certain amount of reading, 
writing, arithmetic, &c., to acquire before the hour of 
dismissal. In acquiring it he will of course receive the 
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help of the master,. who has already determined ilie 
nature aild extent of the .work to he done ; but it is*the 
pupil who has to acquire it, not the master who^has to 
instil it. The teacher must, it i% true, during the day 
come into direct personal contact with every pupil on 
each subject of, study, test his work, clear up his diffi- 
culties, confirm his knowledge, and, above all, open up 
the way to the next step of his progress. This it* is his 
duty to do: it constitutes his direct teacjiiiig. But direct 
teaching is a small part of his work in respect of quan- 
tity, though it is presumed to be the highest in respect 
of quality. The indirect personal teaching which is 
effected tlirough organisation, by means of which he 
arranges and directs the independent activity of the 
children in the attainment of Ihc d|iy's task, is a matter 
of perhaps more importance than the (][uality of the 
direct teaching, to the success of the school. • 

Questions of organisation constantly tend to become 
questions of Discipline, which, however, is* a distinct and 
higher agency. The objects, of organisation are attained 
when the arrangements for the working of the wholes 
school as one class or one pupil are completed, llio 
machine being thus finished in all its parts, the dis- 
covery and application of the motive power has next to 
be considered. ’ 

« 

^he first step in organisatiqn is to reduce number 
of individuals to be operated upon, by grouping them 
into homogeneous masses, — ^in other wcfrdfe, to classify. 
The theoretical perfection of classification is the arrange- 
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ntent of the pupils into groups, each individual of which 
is precisely at the same stag^ of mental development 
and acquired knowledge. As this, however, is impracti- 
cable, and as an equal amount of acquisition in respect 

f 

of certain technical accomplishments, such as reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, is indispensable — and this irre- 
spectively of the general capacity of the pupil, — acquired 
knowledge necessarily becoiqes the sole basis of classi- 
fication. Noj* ie acquired knowledge altogether an in- 
adequate test of th(3 development of the pupil’s mentaj 
power. In the rough, it may be said that boys having 
a similar knowledge of reading are at a similar stage of 
development. Eeading, accordingly, affords on the whole 
the best basis of classification. 

A master will ge;^erally find that where the children 
do not exceed eleven years of age?, five groups, the lowest 
being subdivided, will suffice. Each of these five classes 
has to learn and to be taught a portion of four subjects, 
on an average', within five hours. Now, what the master 
has in the first place to arrange is the order and times 
.of learning. Having divided the tjme of the whole 
school into sections of fifteen minutes each, his next 
duty is to proyide for the occupation of each group dur- 
ing ever}^ section of the time with such a succession of 
work as shall, by its variety, prevent too continuous a 
strain on the pupil's mind. To do this is to construct 
a^time-table. This must Joe constructed by the master 
from the point q;f view that he is the director of a ma- 
chine rather*than a tea/;her. He must know what each 
portion of his machine is capable of doing, what it ought 
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to do, and he must arrange for its <ioing it. If a teaclier 

cannot fell what each grsup, and each pupil in the group, 

ought to be doing at any one point of time in ,th^ course 

of the school-day, and if he cannot tell at the end of the 

day how much or how little has been done, liis scliool is 
» 

not thoroughly taught. Let him keep in mind that it is 
the arranging of the work and the directing of the powers 
of his ptipils wliich is his iirst and main duty., liliiective 
instruction and discipline are possible only when the 
• pupil does by far the larger share of the work. 

The machine being thus constructed and set in motion, 
the school is organised. The chaotic materials which * 
lay to the teacher’s hand arc built up into a harmonious 
whole, having a meaning and a pur^iose. We have called 
the organised school a machine : it ouglA rather to be 
called a living body, the various limbs of which* arc 
inspired by one central purpose, and dependent on one 
regulating head. 

The words Classification” and Time-table” sum up 
the whole of organisation. The extent to which each 
group is brought into immediate personal contact with 
the teacher depends on the relation which the numbers 
taught bear to Jhe teaching power, and on the master’s 
skill in multiplying his preseilce. An average attend- 
ance of sixty gives quite as large a school as ought to 
bl" attempted^single-handed> The further duty of fhe 
teacher, as distinct from an organiser and the originator 
of an organisation, fallS to be considered rihder the head 
of School Discipline. , 
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The teacher will of course occasionally depart from the strict 
ordei;,of the time-table, for the purpose of giving prominence to 
some special department of instruction. The direct moral instruc- 
tion, for example, is presumed to be given in connection with the 
reading and the religious l^sons ; but the occasional suspension of 
the work that may be due at a particular hour, for the purpose of 
explaining some moral duty, of enforcing some point of discipline, 
or exhibiting some religious truth in its practical bearing, will be 
frequently found necessary or desirable. Again, a wliole after- 
noon may be devoted occasionally t^ singing, or to Bi)ecin)(ins of 
good reading given by the master himself and hi s best jnipils. 
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V. SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

Indirect Moral Teaching — Character. • 

• • 

•The living machine being constructed and set in 

motion, its just and true action will depend on two 

things: the method according to which each limb is 

made to work, and the means taken for securing that 

the work is really done. The former subject has been 

already sufficiently considerefl ui^er the general head 

of Methods : the consideration of the latter embraces 

what is somewhat vaguely called School Discipline.# 

• » ^ 

School-discipline is, in the first instance, instituted 

for the purpose of insuring the attainment of the ends 

of organisation — ^viz., a certain quantity of appreciable 

work. After it hg,s been instituted, however, it becomes ' 

at once and directly subservient to a higher end, the 

ultimate end of the school itself, — ^the formation of good 

habits, intellectual and moral* Not efficient work, but 

• • • 

efficient working, is the immediate as well as the final 
puipose of discipline as such. In other words, disci- 
pline, quickly losing sight gf its original object, c(m- 
tehiplates chiefly the manner of working, and is so 
intent on this that it* can afford almost* to disregard 
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tht} results of teaching in respect of quantity of work 
actually accomplished. The manner of working is a 
wide,a;id important question. It embraces obedience 
to school-rules as to time, place, circumstance, and style : 
it implies, moreover, the exercise of diligence, and the 
practice of accuracy and honesty. Discipiline is therefore 
pre-eminently a moral question, and may be said to be 
the indirect moral teaching of the school, as it is em- 
bodied in the hourly practice of each member of it. 

The mere obedience to school-rules however trivial,* 
simply because they are rules and proceed from a re- 
cognised authority, is in itself a moral act ; while the 
practice of diligence, accuracy, and honesty contributes 
directly to the formation of the habit of perseverance in 
duty, and of that intellectual conscientiousness which 
contributes so largely to general integrity of mind. The 
formation of habits is the chief moral purpose of educa- 
tion ; the instilling of sound opinions, the clearing away 
of error, and the correcting of occasional perversity of 
judgment or of will, being. all merely subsidiary to the 
constant insistence on the doing of certain duties in a 
certain way, with a view to the formation of a good men- 
tal habit. When those individual acts, which were ori- 
ginally conscious efforts of will, have hep so frequently 
repeated that they are the?^ result of unconscious tendency, 
habit is formed. And as discipline has for its direct 
object the individual acts, of every boy composing ^e 
school, it may be regarded as covering the whole field of 
moral training, as distinguished from moral teaching. 


mm 
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Not only so : without the practice of obedience t^tid 
the otheir duties above enumerated* the subordinate re- 
sult of a certain quantity of knowledge attained, in the 
various school studies is raanifestiy beyond the reach of 
tcachc]; or pupil. It would seem, therefore, that the 
whole of the .work of the organised school starts from 
discipline as its first condition,* proceeds according to 
discipline, and finds its. proper ’con suminatjon* in the 
mental effects of discipline. The technical results, — 

• that is to say, the acquisition of a certain quantity of 
knowledge, — are not overlooked ; nay, they are reached 
only in so far as discipline is effective. 

We have endeavoured in previous chapters to show ' 
that procedure according to a right method of teaching 
and learning each subject, whil^ it contributes to the 
training of the intellectual powers, is, at the same time, 

the most effective way of securing the largest resuit in 

• • 

respect of positive knowledge. It now appears that even 
sound methods will fail, if imsupportSd by effective 
discipline, and that, therefore, the cultivation of the 
practical morality of the school is not merely the indis-'' 
pensable handmaid of method, but the surest path even 
to technical results, while it directly promotes the ulti- 
mate aim of the school. * • 

To treat of school-rules for the conduct of study, and 
of the best means of making the pupil diligent, accurate, 
aj/d honest in his work, woi^d be foreign to our present 
|f(irpose. The teacher who understands the nature and 
purpose of discipline ^is never, at a loSsTfor ways and 
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mdans. Tliese are indeed numberless. To the teacher, 
on the other hand, who cannofc see wherein discipline 
really- consists, and what it aims at, ways and means, 
expedients and devioc«, become mere tricks, destitute 
of all moral significance and purpose. Two points of 
detail, however — preliminaries, rather than elements, of 
discipline — even the wisest disciplinarian requires to be 
reminded of: First, It is necessary in intellectual instruc- 
tion to confine each successive subject of study within 
narrow limits as to quantity and duration. If sustained * 
attention is to be expected from children, the contin- 
uous strain of the same subject ought to be limited to 
fifteen minutes, except in circumstances of peculiar in- 
terest. The intervals of entire relaxation, again, ought 
to be frequent, however short. Secondly, It is neces- 
sary, in mattfcrs of morality, to avoid making demands 
on tibe powers and obedience of the young greater than 
they can easily respond to. 

I 

But the clearest comiirehension by the teacher of the 
nature and purposes of discipline, the wisest elaboration 
of the subordinate ways and means whereby the pupils" 
efforts after obedience, diligence, accuracy, and honesty 
are to be guided and supported, may break down. An- 
archy of the will and dissipation of the intellectual 
powers may be the sole fruits visible in the schoolroqm, 
ev8n where there are the best intentions and the m(fet 
assiduous labour.^ The teacher, in other words, may- 
fail as a disciplinarian. How ''is this failure to be 
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avoided and the reign of discipline established? "By 
supplying motives to the pnpil* •Even the rare'boy 
■who likes study for its ov/n sake is not always disposed 
to study. His powers are not under such perfect con- 
trol as ^always to submit cheerfully to the rules of time 
and place. Fi^ful .exertion is the habit of the yet un- 
disciplined mind, however well disposed for knowledge. 
The majority of the mind^in a school have not ofen this 
dis])Osition: at best, they study with a view to the con- 
•^est of a difficulty or the performance of a duty, both 
motives being generally associated. On such motives 
a teacher must rely, and his first duty is to facili- 
tate the operation of them. The path must be so 
smoothed that the difficulty which has to be over- 
come may not be insuperable to Jhe intellect, and the 
duty required may not be too great a strain on the 
moral power of the pupil. But the most j)otenir of 
all motives, and one essential to the sustained and 
regular working of all others, is the loVb of the mas- 
ter’s approbation. 

To facilitate tjie operation of this motive in a com- 
sistent way, and irrespectively of the master’a chang- 
ing moods, certain fixed and public means (such as 
marks, which result ultimately in slight privileges or 
rewards) mus^ be taken for* testing and noting the 
successes of the pupils. The schoolmaster, however, 
must beware of committing the vfilgar error of using 
word successes to indicate that difficulties have been 
overcome. He has to*do with,discipline,*and this has 
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to ‘ do both primarily and ultimately with moral train- 
ing/ not intellectual’ attainment. The consciences of 
childi:en are much injured, and their desire to labour 
in the discharge of their school duty weakened, if not 
utterly extinguished, by the rough-and-ready style of 
estimating moral qualities according tq their measur- 
able results in intellectual acquisition. That man is a 
clumsy manipulator of the tender mind who does not 
scrupulously and anxiously distinguish between the 
gain in intellectual and moral habit and the coarse and 
more palpable profit in respect of mere knowledge. 
The whole purpose of this volume is to insist on the 
former as the ultimate aim of the primary school, and 
to illustrate its favourable influence on merely technical 
acquirement, with a yiew 'to vindicate its claim to con- 
stant, if not exclusive, consideration. To test the moral 
quqjities by the amount of intellectual ground traversed, 
is as unjust as it is beside the whole higher object of 
education. The master, then, in distributing the great 
motive influence of the sphool, — his approbation for 
rules obeyed, diligence exercised, accuracy and honesty 
attained, — must have regard to the working, not the 
work. Each child whom he can ascei-tain to have 
laudably striven, must receive the meed of approbation 
which is his due. If a doubt exist as to there having 
been a bond fide effort, it is safer to give the pupil fthe 
benefit of *it. Justice mugt lean to mercy's side, 
master must not cover his want of time or ability S;o 
sift the moral elements of a question by assuming the 
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aspect and manner of aupematiiral penetration and 
sternness. Under merey there lies a kind of l&rge 
justice which, in the schoolroom, is rich in mor^l re- 
turn. The school conscience wUl more easily recover 
from updue leniency than forget gi*oundless severity. 

Many teachers spem, even in these days, to imagine 
that good discipline and severity of manner and lan- 
guage are inseparable ; whereas, on the contraiy, ^verity 
defeats every object of discipline. WliQre the painful 
•silence of awe pervades a school, all the technical 
results, however high, ought to be rigidly discounted 
by an inspector. What amount of acquaintance with 
words and things can compensate for the loss of a freely- 
working conscience ? Silence and slavish obedience do 
not constitute moral order. Teaclifirs sometimes require 
to be reminded that there is such a thing ^ a seeming 
order, which is, in every moral sense, anarchy. 

But what if a teacher finds that the ihotives usually 
successful in schools fail in his particular case to move 
the wills by whiph he is surrounded, even when aided 
by an organisation which makes duty plain and easy, 
and by methods of instruction which harmonise with 
the natural operations of the pupils' intellects ? His 
rules are fair, but the pupils •will not obey them; his 
demands on their intellects and wills are reasonable, 
bi|t they decline to respond to the demand ; lie is ready 

distribute approval and disapproval justly, but they 
do not care for his approbation. The* aftswer is easy : 
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the master is deficient in moral power, and must at 
onch take himself out of the school into some oflier more 
congenial sphere of work. For the praise and censure of 
the teacher constitute the keystone of the whole edifice 
of the school ; and if we withdraw from these their 
legitimate power, discipline dissolves and organisation 
crumbles to pieces. The adult yields, whether he wiU 
or not, to the disjiensing a}ithority with wliich the 
visible pre-cniinence of goodness or of strength invests 
a man : the child is a still more willing slave. For hi& 
subjection the mere semblance of moral superiority is 
enough. But it must be the moral superiority of real 
or apparent strength. To goodness and love the child 
responds with affection ; but affection does not always 
prompt obedience iij the* undisciplined mind: on the 
contrary, we« find affection and systematic disobedience 
to be not uncommonly conjoined, where no other influ- 
ence supervenes. The young are not yet a law to them- 
selves ; and s6 constituted is the moral nature of man 
that children are happier when an extraneous law sup- 
plies the defect inherent in their lender age. They 
instinctively welcome the strength which claims their 
allegiance. That teacher consequently must be a very 
weak (though he may be a very good) man who cannot, 
even with the help thus amply given ty the children 
themselves, become the source of right and wron^ to 
hiu pupils, —the external ^nd visible exponent of duty. 
He must be destitute of the first requisites in a teachk; 
namely, a senise^of law dominatiBg his own life, and an 
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impulse, conscious or unconscious, to communicate this 
sense of iliw to others. Law must hfe consjjicuous in^lis 
words and acts, manifesting itself in self-contrpl and 
anxious subjection to the spirit •f the rules which he 
imposes^on others ; and this is the same thing as say- 
ing tliat he must hijnself have, and visibly have, a good 
habit of will. How can we expecl that a man destitute 
of force of character shoujd be cai)able of fomiifig the 
character of others ? Character is, in trulih, as we have 

before said, the first necessity in the teacher: the 

• 

second is, that in his eilbrts to bring others under the 
infiueiice of law, he shall exhibit in his dealings the 
characteristics of law, namely, clearness, vigour, dogma- 
tism, imperativeness, and consistency. Given a teacher 
so endowed, or striving, nay* on^y seeming to strive, 
after such endowment, and the difficulties «)f discipline 
vanish, except in so far as they are the adventitious 

• t 

results of faulty organisation or blundering methods. 

It has been said, some pages back, that the iiitel- 
lectual and moral strength, which each child draws 
from his neighboiir — in other words, co-operation and. 
syini)athy — far more than counterbalance the apparently 
insuperable difficulties .which numbers present to the 
teacher, when he, for the first time, enters his school : 
organisation turns the scale in his favour as against the 
tutcy of one or few. StiU more efficacious are numbers 
in 4he maintenance of discipline, and this because Of • 
iti^Tnoral and therefore emotional character. The com- 
plicated machinery of flie school is so Interlaced and 
. L 
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interdependent, that the moral movement of any one 
part tends to move the rest ; and where the nrfajority of 
hearts move, the minority almost involuntarily fall in 
with the movement, which thus becomes general. 

The primary object of discipline, ^we have seen, is to 
guarantee the objects "of organisation, but as this has to 
do with the manner of working, discipline becomes a 
moral question. - It involves, in fact, the whole subject 
of indirect moral training, in so far as it relates to the in- 
tellectual work of the school Further consideration of 
the subject shows that discipline has even a wider sweep, 
and that it may be defined as the means resorted to for 
giving practical effect to the whole of the moral as well 
as the intellectual , instruction contemplated by the 
master. It 'elms opens up questions the most various 
and delicate, and is coextensive with the subject of 
Education itself in its higher sense. The conduct of 
the pupils towards each other, and towards their teacher 
I)crsonally, falls within its ^range, and this is a depart- 
•-ment of discipline which perhaps tells more largely on 
the formation of a good moral habit of mind than even 
the thorough and conscientious discharge of the day’s 
work. The regulation of mutual intercourse, moreover, 
affords the only means available for coiTecting the evils 
which prevail in the homes of children, for cultivsj'ing 
truthfulness, and for suligecting unregulated wills? to 
the operation ofi humane and Christian feeling. These 
and other afins of direct moral teaching I shall speak 
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of in the sequel. The best way* of enforcing moral 
instructidn, so as to convert precept* into habit, is what 
we have specially to consider under the head of JJisci- 
pline. This has been already partially indicated, and 
it^is furrier illustrated in what follows.* 


Rewards and Punishments, 

* Even the sclioolmaster who is powerful enough to 
centre the discipline of the school in his approving or 
disapproving word, can ill afford to dispense with the 
assistance which a system of rewards and j)umshments 
gives. There are some men who, having stopped short 
at the first step of moral an&lysig, set up, both in the 
family and the school, the calm ungenial •approval, or 
stem disapproval, of conscience or authority as exlijyis- 
tive* of all legitimate motives of conduct. It is unneces- 
sary to combat tliis theory in so far as it* has reference 
to the matured mind, b'ecau§e our business here is only 
with the young. ^ In then* case assuredly, the natural 
tendency which all men feel to follow up their approval 
by communicating to the person approved some pleas- 
ure over and above the moral satisfaction which is the 
inner reward of having deserved well, should be gener- 

*lrhc defective view of tlie large objects of discipli^^e frequently 
sbeivs itself in nil that has to do with the petty moralities of file' 
sjj.oolroom. Politeness and cleanliness are not ^insisted on, and the 
moral inauence of such arran£rements in the schoolroom as please the 
eye is generally overlooked. 
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ously yielded to. liberality in approval, if not mis- 
placed, generates liberality in 'the service of 6bedience. 
By carrying out the ajjproval of the right act into con- 
sequences which are in themselves pleasing, the right- 
ness of the act is established in the mind of the young 
in association with the agreeable. An adventitious but 
perfectly legitimate support is thereby ])rovidcd.for the 
yet unfa^liioncd will, • 

If approval n,my be so signalised, it follows that dis- 
approval also fairly claims to be support(‘d and enforced 
by adventitioiis associations of pain. In itself disap- 
proval is punishment, if there exists in the mind of the 
child regard or respect for the authority which disap- 
proves. In such a case the sense.of a link of attach- 
ment or reverence rudely snapped is often painful in 
the extremG—more i)ainful than any kind of adventi- 
tiojis punishment. Kay, physical chastisement some- 
times lessens the moral suflering in such cases, and is 
hailed by the? culprit as a relief. Adventitious ])unish- 
ments consist in the further association of piiiii to body 
mind over and above that wdiich the act of disappro- 
bation causes ; but, like rewards, they are to be regarded 
simply as accessories in the maintenance of discipline. 
They deepen the impression which disapproval makes 
on a hard or low type of mind, and thereby aid in tlife 
development of conscience : they give unmistakablcjiand 
•vivid expression to the q^uthoritative moral dispensa- 
tions of the maoter, and are valuable, if not indisp^**?- 
able, even ter the morally strong. 
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But let it be observed that adventitious punishments 
are only jtuxiliaries. If Ihey are allbwed to become the 
princixials instead of the subordinates in moral, disci- 
pline, and to supplant the expressk)n of disapproval, of 
which they ai-e only the accidental consequences, tliey 
usurp a sovereignty which does not belong to them. 
As the moral power of the teacher or parent decreases, 
adventitious punishments* always increase, ^ni vice 
versd. Of this fact there can be no* doubt, and the 
teacher may safely and profitably measure himself by 
it. A reliance on adventitious i)unishment invariably 
rtjveals the inherent weakness of the teacher. This 
reliance is avenged; for it is only by a cumulative 
intensity of punishments that the teacher can in such 
circumstances continue to maintain his supremacy, and 
effect even the tecl^iiical objects of sclibol-keei)ing. 
Ere .long a school so governed becomes a sj)ectacl» of 
one rude material force, pTedominating, or striving to 
predominate, over other and lesser^ forces, amid the 
silence of rebellious fear op the confused murmurs of 
just resistance. A. melancholy contrast this to tho^ 
school governed by the scarcely conscious power of a 
lofty purpose and a disciplined and earnest will ! 

A collection o^all possible punishments which attained 
the ends of discipline, without* bearing too hard on the 
min^ or body of the child, would be a valuable guide to 
th(| teacher an^the parent. Such a collection would hetp* 
tlTcheck the sin of over- severity, whidi will be found 
only as the offspring of s*ome form of passioA, — a state of 
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mind forbidden to tlie teacher by every moral considera- 
tion. That a teachdr or parent shoidd constantly exliibit 
judicial palmness in the presence of the wrongdoing of 
children is neither desirable nor necessary. Such af- 
fected superiority to natural and legitimate emotions is 
artificial, and, while failing of its aim ki resijcct of the 
pupils, it exhausts tlie teacher. So long as anger is 
under* tlio control of the wiil, it is as eff(*ctive in the 
discipline of ther school as it is natural in the ordinary 
relations of life. Its effectiveness, however, is in pro^ 
portion to the rareness of its manifestation. It must 
not be expended on peccadilloes or errors, but reserved 
for serious and deliberate faults. 

Worse than occasional passion is chronic crossness 
or peevishness, the most unhappy mental state of all. 
Peevishnesses, in fact, the continuous passion of petty 
souls, and much more detrimental to the moral life of 
the school than occasional outbursts of violent wrath. 
It exhibits itself in a continued series of small acts 
of injustice. It is itself a continual act of injustice 
•towards all within its range. Where it exists there 
can, of course, be no such thing as discipline, the sole 
object of the pupils being to avoid the fractious word, 
and evade *the task for which there is no reward. 

As over-severity is mhch more frequently the result 
of passion than of errors of judgment, the teacherf has 
oflly to control his temper in order to^be just infliis 
punishments. This precaution having been taken, thSf e 
is a wide field of pettyrinflictions open to the observant 
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and ingenious mind. The general rule which ought to 
regulate •punishments is* that they •shall be as nearly as 
possible the natural consequences of the transgression. 
A boy who comes late is fitly punished by reproval, and 

being Igft in the schoolroom while the other boys are at 

• • 

play. A boy who forgets to bring his reading-book to 
school is justly punished by being excluded from the 
lesson, receiving bad marks as if for non-pfcp&ration, 
and being required to prosecute some isolated and dis- 
• agreeable task as a substitute for the reading: a boy 
who tells a lie is rightly punished by being forbidden to 
speak ; and so on. 

Hut as many cases arise both in the family and in the ' 
school which are transgressions not in themselves, but 
only because they are disdSedie^ces, and which have 
therefore no consequences except the disapproval 

of ^the parent or teacher, and for which this disapproval 
is not a sufticient punishment, it becomes necessary to 
attach certain artificial penalties to such wrongdoings. 
And here the just and judicious teacher is often the 
victim of much, conscientious perplexity. It is vesy 
difficult to write a catalogue of punishments suited for 
various cases, but some assistance may be given if we 
point out the general, heads under which penalties may 
be classified. It wiU be found that they all fall under 
tte two heads of Deprivation and Inffiction. Punish- 
i!||.ents of deppivation have two advantages over punish- 
•ments of infliction. They do not afford so easy a channel 
for the passion of theT teacher $ and they are constantly 
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fresh. Boys grow callous to frequent inflictions, whether 
of poenas or the rod, but there is a perennial dnd ever- 
fresh aggravation connected witli deprivation of time, or 
pleasures, or j)rivilegea Punishments of infliction are 
either mental or corporal, according as they touch the 
mind or body first : but fundamentally there is no broad 
distinction ; for the affections of the body pain the 
mind, tec^uso of their association with censure, while the 
toil and harassment of the mind are often more painful 
to^ the body than corporal chastisement. Bad marks,* 
ending in public disgraces, pccnas, exclusion from the 
current routine of the school, especially when supple- 
mented by punishments of deprivation, ought, if the 
teacher be competent for his task, to be sufificicnt for all 
purposes of disciijline, without having recourse to flagel- 
lation. Pcenfis, however, or additional work, should not 
consist of the repetition or extension of the usual lessons, 
because this associates legitimate work with the hate- 
fulness of a penalty. 

There are occasions, howewr, on which the cane must 
be resorted to. We have no sympathy with objections 
to flogging, on the score of its cruelty or indignity, pro- 
vided an interval elapse between the offence and the 
flogging. It is much more merciful, to castigate a 
boy than to wear his ilerves to exhaustion by ap- 
peals to sentiment, affection, or duty, which miiij's- 
ter'to the vanity of the hard, and thp morbidnefjs 
of the gentle and sensitive. Nor is pcena-giving le^ 
severe in the* physical pain it bften causes than the 
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application of the taws or rod ; wliile, when carried to 
extremities, as is common among msfsters of inexperience 
or of sliallow moral endowment, it has the further vice 
of making both pupil and teacher dwell too long on an 
ofieiice.. Punishments should be ju’ompt, sharp, deci- 
sive, and there iend*; the object being not to inflict j)ain 
but to d(der from future offences, and to restore the 
moral equilibrium of the*ofiendcr and of th$ offended 
school-conscience. This object once attained — ^the more 
•exj>editiously it is attained the better — no more should 
be heard of either offenco or ]>uuishment. A teacher or 
})arent should never bear grudges. The young int(*q)ret 
such exhibitions as sulkiness and injustice, and do not 
fail to learn the lesson for themselves. A boy should 
be allowed to start afresh after puiiish men t, and without 
stain. There should^ be no dregs for a cul5[)rit to drain. 
For these reasons, corporal chastisement has, in extreme 
cases, a distinct advantage over many others which seem 
more merciful. 

The objection that a flogging hurts a boy’s self-respect 
is true only in this sense, that he feels that he is being 
treated as a person on whom physical coercion alone can 
have any influence. The fact that it is always associ- 
ated with this iqdignity, furnishes the only sound reason 
for the total expulsion of the •practice from the school 
anc> the family. The substitution of physical compulsion 
foi| moral authority unquestionably tends to lower fill 
IJoys of good dispositions, and weakens 4he sense of free 
responsibility. And, inftsmuch qb the object of moral dis- 
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cipline is to developc the conscience of a freeman, not of 
a slave, it is primd Jhde degrading to both the punished 
and the punisher to treat a child or a man as if he had 
forfeited his humanity, and could be brought to see and 
do the right only by having bodily pain presented as 
the alternative. As a system of discipline it will be 
found to rest on an ultra-materialistic theory of Etliics. 
If, therefore, the master find it necessary to call to his 
aid corporal penalties, he has good reason to pause and 
to question himself If his self-examination leaves the 
blame of resorting to the last ^^xtremity on the head of 
the offender, he has no alternative but to make the 
solemn example of a rational being driven like a brute, 
because he is accessible only to brutal motives. Only 
the parlour cducatioijist will deny that boys (and men) 
exist, posses^d of moral hides too indurated to be sen- 
sitive to purely moral appeals. 

As corporal chastisement, however, is to be regarded 
as an extreme measure, negative and deterrent rather 
than positive in its effects, and as standing apart from 
all other adventitious aids to discipline, this peculiarity 
should be conspicuously biuught out by the teacher; 

and in every school, accordingly, there should be a 

« 

chastisable land unchastisable clags. A, certain number 
of wilful offences, revealing a conscience too callous to 
be influenced by ordinary motives, should bring with 
it* the disgrace of being reduced to thq class of b^ys 
punishable with* the rod. The descent to this school 
purgatoiy, however, should be difficult and slow : the 
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ascent and return to the light of responsibility and 
moral freedom plain and easy. 

There is a flagellation of the mind worse^ than any 
castigation of the body. The nfasters who resort to it 
pall ^ it# satire : but the imj)artial spcjctator detects that 
it is simj)ly 'uncontrolled passion finding an outlet 
under the thin delusive veil of irony. Sarcasm and 
ridicule make the couragcious feel callous aud revenge- 
ful, and the sensitive oppressed and* abused. It is an 
unmanly use of sui)crior strength so to lacerate the 
feelings of the defenceless. It is also dishonest and 
disloyal; for this engine of punishment finds no re- 
cognised place in the school code. It is therefore un- 
constitutional, and justifies rebellion. Infliction, not 
affliction, marks the limit of legitimate punishment. 

^It would seem that we are as yet only on the tltfesh- 
old of the large subject of Discipline. School-rules, 
obedience, diligence, accuracy, and hone*sty, have neces- 
sarily led us to speak of. the moral training in gene- 
ral, as well as . in its special relation to the merely 
intellectual daily work which each pupil has to do, and 
of the natural and artificial supports of discipline. 
But we have .adverted only to principles of action: 
the whole field of detail is •still untrodden. To enter 
upon it would be to write a school manual, for which 
t^iere is hei;p neither space nor need, ^he master 
•who brings to his work a habit of Will wliich is itseK 
an example to others ^d a guide to himfeelf, will fill up 
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the details of a general outline with ease. Even the 

« 

average teacher, if iif earnest, >Vill evolve from' general 
principles, his own details, which will have the addi- 
tional advantage of hdlng his own, and therefore vital 
and efTicacious. # 

A few additional words, however, ftw the help of 
beginners who feel they need it, may be serviceable, 
even though jmt in a curt fbrm, and disjoined from 
their connection with the educative aims and principles 
of .the subject as a whole. And first of all, let the 
young teacher give heed to the admonition and the 
example which come down to him through nearly two 
thousand years, alike from the Pagan philosopher and the 

Saviour of the world — Kevercnce childhood. The task 

< 

he has to do requires«a delicate and respectful, as well 
as a strong, haiid. Secondly , Let his rules be just, and 
easily obeyed. Thirdly, Let hiip not expect the will, of 
a man where there is the heart of the child or the boy. 
Fourthly, Let him i^ot strain too far the power of appli- 
cation. Fifthly, Where there has been assiduity, let 
hhn accept a little well done, and- discountenance 
quantity and display. Sixthly, Let him trust the 
honesty of his pupils, but remove all occasions of 
stumbling. "Seventhly, Let him .be vigilant, but let 
him disdain inquisitorial prying or deputed espionage. 
Eighthly, When he doubts in the matter of truth- 
telling, the fulfilment of obedience, or the propriety f f 
punishing, let hiiA always give the pupil the benefit of" 
the doubt. Ftinihly, Let "him so act that the school will 
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feel that it is regard for the niorW law rather than for 
his personal authority •that regulates his praise* and 
hlaine, his rewards and pimishinents. And, j^nally, 
and above all, let him do unto others, even to children, 
as he would that others should do unto limi.* 


The difficulties which t>oth parents and sclioolm asters 
experiencci in the regulation of piinisliinent, leads me to 
* ad<l to my own remarks on the subject certain extracts 
from the writings of one of the most eminent educa- 
tionists of this century: — 

“If the word be always suited to the action, and every grada- 
tion on the side of merit and demerit ho candidly and distinctly 
characterised by the tenns emplo^'^ed, jjnd by the tone and look 
with which th(‘y are delivered, such an ascendancy may be gained 
over the minds of youfli, that a word or significant gesture will 
have more v eight, and mak^ a deeper impression, than antingry 
expostulation or heavy blows. Praise and blame, when sparingly 
and judiciously dealt out, are i*ngines of intialcnlable ])ower. 
But, on the other hainl, if a master, for sointi trilling mis«leniean- 
our, pour forth a volley of abusive- t*pithets, he has nothing, of 
course, in reserve fiTi* heinous offences but flagellation ; and if^ on 
the other hand, he be either extravagant or partial in his com- 
mendation, it will have little or no value. 

“ I would push the economy of |>raiso and reproof so far as to 
pitch the tone both a note or^ two b(dow the natural scale. 
This is a useful rule in commending, because it enhances the 

^ llio subject Drill as an aid to moral discipline, as’wcll as tevthe 
jlcvelopmeiit of a healthy belongs perhaps more to the detail 

of a school manual than to a general statement of principles and 
methods. 
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value of a strong expression. But it is in reprimand and punish- 
ments that its importance is best seen.; though, I fear I piust add, 
in practice least understoocL There prevails among schoobnasters 
such £f' dread of relaxing wholesome discipline, thiat, when a 
public example is to be mMe, even the most temperate and con- 
scientious think themselves called upon to coloui- the offence a 
bttle highly, and to express even more indignation agains5t the 
culiuit than they actually, feel. This I conceive to be a cajiitul 
blunder. T,he very rev(*rse of it is a great secret in the manage- 
ment of you/h. No infliction can benefit the sufferer, or serve as 
a warning to others, which is not felt and acknowledged to be 
just by the great body of his schoolfellows. The moment it 
ex<!eeds the measure which the impartial spcjctator can sympathise 
with, it generates compassion for the oflender, and dislike of the 
punisher. . . . 

“ On tlui other hand, there is nothing that so com])lett*ly 
disarms the bad and unsocial passions of a boy as kindliness ; 
nothing so popular as stopping short of the severity which strict 
justice might award. Nc®* will such forbearance, if it ai>p(*ar to 
flow from enliffiitened principle and aflection, ever tempt to a 
repetition of the offence. . . . 

“ . . , To dispense with corporal x>uni8hment in all minor 
school-offences, and to reserve it for cases of moral delinquency 
or turpitude. . . . , Of the latter kind were deliberate lying, 

dishonesty, wanton cruelty, indecency in word or deed ; of the 
fpimer, neglect of preparation, failing to answer questions, or to 
say by heart, coming late, being inattentive, or talking in school 
time, teasing a schoolfellow, &c. 

“ . . . If a boy was reported by the monitor to be unpre- 

pared on the lesson, the gentlest interf^*rence ^n my part was to 
call him out of the division and admonish him jirivately. If ho 
could assign no reason for his failure, he was dismissed with a 
word of advV’e, and a hope that this negligence would not occur 
again; but at the same time, with an assurance that if it did, I 
should feed it iiicunfoent on me to reprove him in presence of hi% 
division. This iiad never, pyobably, occurred to him as an aggra- 
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vation of his disgrace, but the very mention of it was sufficient to 
make hin\ think so, and ha returned tp his place resolvbd to 
avoid it, and not perhaps without a sentiment of thankfulness 
for the attention to his feelings implied by tliis preliminary warn- 
ing. .. . 

“ The pext step in increase of severity was to reprimand before 
tte whole division, caine being taken, in this as in all other cases, 
that reproof should be administered raoye in sorrow than in anger. 
This mode of rtiprehending was that most frequently practised, 
because it gave an opportunity of instructing and warning others, 
though it was often exchanged for the gentler, mqde of giving the 
boy an audience apart, when I read in his eye that he had a 
jnivate reason to assign, which he was unwilling to imi)art to ahy 
ear but mine. 

“ For minds of less sensibility, or greater tendency to go wrong, 
there remained a reproof before the assembled class, mild or shaip, 
as suited the character addressed. Occasion for this reproof was 
taken by calling such boys to say ip the class, as soon as the divi- 
sions broke up. ... • 

“ But as there must, qf course, be many in a humerous class 
eitlier too sluggish or loo thoughtless and playful to be pejma- 
nently or uniformly alfecteJ by any of these motives, the last 
resort was to what was technicixlly called a j^cemiy or written 
imposition. . . , Nothing can be more equitable, tlian that a boy 
who fails to prepare a lesson at home, or give attention to the con- 
struing in the class-room, shoidd be obliged to 'write it out, and 
be curtailed of his play. It was an improving exercise, too, and 
thus accomplished the most desirable ends of punishment— correc- 
tion and warning. ... ^ 

. . For a f onsidetable time after these methods had com- 
pletely suxjersedeTl corporal puiiishmeiit in all that regarded the 
lessons, it ivas still had recourse to now and then, as the appro- 
priate means of deterring from gi^ave acts of immorality. . . . 

, . The •great secret in this, as in the instance of minor 
Biisdemcanours, is to estimate fairly the gravity of the offence, so 
long as it is spoken of in the ahstract,.and to to its place correctly 
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in the scale of demerit ; while, at the same time, the individual 
culpiit is allowed tlie b(^nefit of all the circumstances which can 
he honestly ur^ed in extenuation. - When the master seems to 
take pieasiHXi in dwelling on these, the punishment he docs inflict 
will appear to he extoited^from him, as it really is, hy the demands 
of justice, and will create no feeling in the breast either of the 
sufferer or tlic spectator whicli is not frieniUy to virtue. Frecqit 
thus enforced hy example is the most impressive of all moral 
lessons.^ 

But so regularly did. the drea(h of coriioral chastiscanent in- 
crease in proport ioiL to its mildness and rarity, that, during the 
latter half of my rectorship, it was entirely discontinued; partly, 
anfl chiefly, in conse(|ucnce of the manifest imjirovtumiiit in the 
morality of tlie hoys ; partly, because the feeling of honour had 
become so nice as to make it too sev(‘re an infliction for any 
school offence thjit could he cjommitted. The solemnity and tln^ 
lecture were still continued when occasion offered. . . . 

“Ainfmg the various substitutes for corporal punishment, I 
hiive iniidci no mention of one which was and is in very common 
use : that of tiVniing a hoy down in hi;? class, often hy ten or 
twenty places at a time, in consequence, not of the better sayijig 
of those h(*low him, hut hy the fiat of the master. To him this 
mode of deterring^ and punishing recommends itself hy the tempt- 
ing facility of apidyinj; it. It is generally Tised in the eases of 
talking or trifling in the class-room, or being late. For the former 
it is admissible, if j)recedtid hy a demand for the next word, or an 
order to rejieat the clause last construed. As to being late, a fault 
to which hoys are so liable that it must he shfirjjly dealt with, it 
was cliecked not by loss of pl/ice, but more effectually hy station- 
ing the general censor outside the door, to C(jlleci the names of 
the late as they arrived, and note them for a, jweria, to he deliviTcd 
next morning. Forfeiture of place, for such offences, is both un- 
just and inexpedient .’' — From Professor Pillans's Contributions 
to the Game of Education, p. 340. • 
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VI. DIRECT MORAL INSTRUCTION. 


Initiatory Stage — Suggestive moral teaching and ^direct moral teaching 
— Juvenile stage (Laws of Health, Economic Laws, &c.) 

Moral instruction, as distinguishetl from the moral 
training which Biscipline affords, means the inculcation 
of moral duties in a preceptive form. It is a kind of 
colloquial preaching on the part of the teacher, the more 
colloquial the better. 

Initiatory Stage , — ;When the mind is sufficiently ma- 
tured to apprehend a principle of conduct, to adopt it, 
and to give it effect by the power of a sustained purpose, 
preceptive teaching is of unquestionable value. In pro- 
jiortion, however, to the weakness of the power of exert- 
ing a continuous and conscious effort of will — in othef 
words, in proportion to the youth of the pupil — ^precept 
is. at the time of its inculcation, inefficacious. The 
moral principle,. if not* the moral sentiment, "of the very 
young is most effectually reached through the moral 
habit, and the moral habit can be formed only by order- 
ing the child U do certain things in a certain way, givihg 
Him the help of the example of his teacher and fellows 
while doing them, and taking m^ans to make sure that 
. M 
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they are done. But this, as we have seen, is to disci- 
pline. Discipline signifies the enforcing of doing of 
the moral law by means of motives, which motives are 
adventitiously supporfcd by rewards and punishments. 

We have said that by the enforcement of the doing of 
moral acts alone — in other words, by means of disci- 
plino — moral sentiments and principles thoroughly 
enter into«the mind of a child as inbjUigible and living 
guides of conduct. The form of words is, however, by 
no means altogether useless. To throw into a precep- 
tive form the moral acts which the teacher is continually 
insisting on is of value, as subsidiary to the practice of 
them. Precept serves as a guide and a standard of 
measure to the child, the significance of which gradually 
dawns on him. Especially after reward for right-doing, 
or punishment for wrong-doing, a gently-urged precept 
wiirbe droi)t into a prepared spil and will take root.^ 

Tliere are two kinds of preceptive teaching — the Sug- 
gestive and the Direct. The suggestive is the more effi- 
cacious, because it is associ^ed with a concrete example. 
In the doing of right acts, the child presumed to be 
supported by the example of his teacher and fellows. 
By sharing the moral lifp exhibited daily in the school 
he gradually becomes a constituent part of it : it is the 
example of those around liim that points both the moral 
and the wgiy. This is tme of the indirect moral instiuc- 
ition of discipline : it is equally necessary that the direct 
moral instruction of the school, in so far as it is con- 
veyed by books or conversation, should be in the earlier 
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years as much as possible the instruction which the ex- 
ample of others gives, that is to say, the instruction of 
biography, fable, and anecdote. The lessons of fair play 
and peaceableness, for example* almost ,defy abstract 
precaep4;ive teaching in the case of the very young, but 
enter vividly and graphically into the mind through the 
story of the two boys and the nut, which ends, in the 
arbiter eating the kernel and liberally dispeiAing half a 
shell to each of the little disputants. * Next to seeing a 
good cxamx>le before us is imagining that we see it, snid 
this we do when we read or hear of it. 

Direct Precept, if less important than Suggestive, • 
has yet a useful part to play. It is true that all moral 
precepts are laws of conduct generalised from particular 
acts and tlieir consequences, and* therefore that to de- 
mand of a child that he shall strain his intellect to grasp 
1 uUy a moral generalisaJtion is to demand an impossi- 
bility. Even such seemingly simple generalisations as, 

" To steal is wrong,” All must be. just in their deal- 
ings,” “ Generosity is a duty,” Truthfulness must be 
observed,” and sO forth, although committed to memory 
and produced when required, are understood by the child 
only in so far as they are illustrated hy particular acts 
coming within his personal cognisance. If the teacher 
says, ''Do not take your neighbour’s pencil as I saw 
you do this morning, for that is to steal, ajid to steal 
is wrong,” he intelligible. A certain number of acts 
*thus from time to time become known^ to the child as 
stealing, from which he infers Ihe “vpekedness of other 
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acts .which have a common characteristic with them, 

• * < 

and in this way he extends his moral knowledge with 
his moral* experience, until at last there flashes upon 
him, in its' full force and meaning, the generalised pre- 
cept, "Thou shalt not steal” This is the process hy 
which the understanding of moral principles is reached 
by the .growing mind. But, true as this is, the moral 
generalisation is not wholly valueless to the child, al- 
though not fully intelligible at the time of its being 
imj)arted. He himself is, by the very instincts of his 
nature and the necessities of his external condition, 
• groping his way to some such general statement of duty 
which Vill bring luormony into the chaos of his moral 
life by bringing law^. To ♦furnish him at the outset of 
his journey in search of duty with the conclusion to 
which the wisdom of the past has 'come, is like giving 

c 

a young builder a plan of the house we require him to 
build. It is ouly a semblance, but it facilitates and ex- 
pedites the attainment of the reality. 

The theory of education, w^hich, sn far from regarding 
direct preceptive teaching as a help, considers it to be 
an overlaying and overburdening of the child's mind, 
and which would lead him on in his moral perceptions 
step by step, and, at a certain mdinent of his develop- 
ment, and not till then, give the generalised truth which, 
if earlier gpven, would be in its full scope unintelligible, 
is, we suspect, shallow, sentimental, and "impracticable. 
Even if the teacher had full control over the first six- 
teen years of his pppil’s life, and were carefully to mac- 
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adamise and bridge his path in* accordance with this 
theory, Jie might, perhaps, reach Ijhe end which he pro- 
posed to himself, but only to find that it had changed 
its character. He would be vanquished in the moment 
of victory. The pupil would probably reach* the goal of 
’a clbar comprehension of principle in its practical signi- 
ficance, exhausted by the facilities and monotony of his 

too easy route, while his comrade who had reached the 

* » 

same point across country, unaided, and after many 
difficulties, obstructions, and stumblings, would come in 
later it might be, but exhilarated by difficulty and brjJced 
for fresh exertion. The teacher must boar in mind that 
life from first to last is a progress and a struggle, and* 
that the purpose of education is not to give possession 
of a certain quantity of fadts of the understanding, or 
even of principles of morality, but of pgwers ; not the 
conferring of attainment, but the qualifying for pursuit. 
The only essential equit)nient for every man is the wea- 
pons, an object to pursue, and vigour of faculty. The 
School docs its work best when ifmakes the mode of 
acquiring the weapons, whether they be moral or intel- 
lectual, itself the means of training the faculties of 
pursuit. 

Although, therefore, the e^rly storing oj^ the memory 
with generalffied moralities serves an important purpose, 
-T-and this, by suggesting difficulty, compelling intellec- 
tual effort, and giving the consciousness of •self-effqpted 
^ progress when light at last is seen, — qjich direct precep- 
tive teaching is to be«admitted into tho iuitiatory classes 
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of a school only as distinctly subsidiaiy to particular 
instruction as to the, qualities . of individual acts hy 
means of reading, conversation, and above all, discipline. 
The particular instruction and the disciplinary train- 
ing constitute" substantially the whole moral education 

*• . 

during the initiatory stage, to which all else is onl}^ an 
accessory, and it is verj' difficult to separate them. It 
is necessaiyto insist on this, lest teachers should imagine 
that they have acquitted themselves of their duty when 
they have inculcated fine sentiments and right principles. 
This is not teaching, but preaching. It is through the 
doing of a thing only, as has been already said, that prin- 
*ciples of conduct can take living root in a child's mind. 
A schoolmaster discharges his duty, not by enunciating 
or inculcating the right, though this is both necessary and 
desirable, but by watchful noting of the acts of his pupils 
towards each other, as well as towards himself, by ex- 
plaining the nature of wrong acls individually, and by 
causing the right act to be done instead of the wrong. 
The forms which stealing, lying, injustice, cruelty, malice, 
and envy take are difficult to number, even among adults, 
but among children they are infinite in their petty variety. 
In the reading lessons, in the incidents of the school, and 
in the events^ of the parish* will be found further material 
for the exemplification, illustration, and pfesonal appli- 
cation of the various virtues and vices, both in their 
patqnt and their insidious forms. Individual acts will 
be on these occasions referred to their proper preceptive 
head; and the command, whether it be prohibitive, "Do 
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not bear false witness,” or hortatory, Love thy father 
and thy mother,” will be thus apprehended as a vital 
fact, not as a dead phrase. Through all, the teacher must 
constantly bear in mind that it i% only in their petty ex- 
hibitions that the child can know even the’gi-eatest vices 
or virtues ; ancl it U with these petty things conseque;ntly, 
and the precepts which they suggest, not with abstract 
and large utterances, thaj; the teacher has mttinly to do. 
The thousand trivialities of daily life ponstitute the mo- 
ralities of children. They arc so numerous, it is true, 
and so fever-changing, as to baffle the teacher’s attempt 
to know them, much more to anticipate them. But, 
fortunately ibr him, as well as for his pupil, the rule of * 
conduct which covers^all other minor precepts, and suits 
all possible cases, is given t5 us a form at once the 
most widely general, the most closely individual, and 
the most easy of application. '' Do unto others a§ you 
would that others should do unto you,” is a command 
which should be kept constantly before children, and 
persistently introduced as the measxire of all their little 
acts. It will help teacher as well as the child. , 
AVhere the tone and system of the school are good, 
the correction of petty immoralities is quick and easy. 
A glance, an upraised finger, *or a single word, is gene- 
rally sufficient. But even if •it should cost time to cor- 
rect them, the time must be given. The very purpose 
of the teachey’s professional existence is thb formj^ion 
• of character; and of the two elements of character, a 
good habit of the will claims his suppeme attention. 
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Nor, indeed, is anytime wasted even for intellectual 
pur|>oses which is devoted to the formation of- a habit 
of will in harmony with the sentiments and imperative 

laws of right conduct. « 

« 

• t , 

We have dwelt on the seeming trivialities of moral 
instruction, because have a strong conviction that 
such iifstruction can be effectval in the primary school, 
especially in the initiatory classes, only when conveyed 
in a particular and disciplinary, rather than in a general 
and preceptive form, and because it is beyond doubt that 
moral training, in aU its comprehensiveness and import- 
* ance, has not so prominent a place in the minds of pri- 
mary schoolmasters and in4he spheme of school duty, 
as it unquestionably qught* to have. The master has a 
tendency to think chiefly of certaiii intellectual results, 
and ,in matters of morality to consider himself absolved 

I « 

from all other and loftier aims if he merely enjoins a 
certain iiumbei?’ of imperative moral laws, inflicts occa- 
sional punishment, and keeps outwai*d order,. 

Juvenile Stage . — When the pupil passes out of the 
Initiatory into the Juvenile stage — ^that is to say, when 
he reaches his tenth year — ^his power of realising the 
practical detail which precepts indicate and sum up, 
increases: he begins consciously to adopt them, and 
when he errs, to err less through ignorancp or weakness 
than through wilfulness. Even at this stage, however,* 
and long after it has begun, thft short biography, the 
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fable, and the parable, are still tKe best instructors in 
moral duties. Nevertheless, as precept in its absft’act 
form becomes intelligible and capable of easy explanation 
and illustration, it may now enter formally and with 
more e§ect into the daily work The princijjlos wliich 
are to regulate liis conduct towards his fellows and his 
master are already pretty well knbwn to the boy in their 
particular Ibrms, and are consequently now ej-sily made 
intelligible in their general and summarised expression. 

Accordingly, as precejjts and the grounds of them are 
now comprehensible to the pupil, and therefore really 
operative in the formation of good habits, it is the duty 
oi the teacher, while confirming the 'particular moral 
lessons of the initiatoiy stage, to prepare for himself a 
scheme of preceptive teaching, tcv ^me extent adapted 
to the circumstances^ of his pupils, and tef inculcate the 
form of sound words. As, in regulating, refining,#and 
elevating the character of the petty acts of the school, the 
master is ju’esumed to have bad in view the counteraction 

t 

of the })revalent evils of h»me influence, so now, in in- 
culcating the precicpts which are to guide the boy’s future, 
he must have regard to those errors to which the class 
to which he belongs is most prone. We have, in a pre- 
vious part of this volume, when speaking o^ the limita- 
tions and conditions under which the primary teacher 
wofks, adverted to the kind of preceptive teaching most 
imperatively (hBmanded at this stage. We showed tltere 
that the preceptive teaching must reasoned. It is 
easy to imagine a lad to have learned fhfi general pre- 
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ceptive duties of justice, honesty, truthfulness, gene- 
rosity, and even to be honestly striving after the prac- 
tical realisation of the Golden Kule of conduct, and yet 
utterly to fail in doing the just and right act. And why 
is this ? His intellect has not been instnictec\ on the 
final issue of many of tlie acts wliich he considers to be 
harmless, or, if wrong' venial ; especially those numer- 
ous ac\s which he imagines- to terminate in Inmself 
alone. In the regulating of his body, for example, he 
has not been taught that he owes a duty to himself as 
an intellectual and moral being, and to the Creator who 
endowed him with his physical frame. Least of all has 
lie learned to follow out into their evil efiects on others, 
the consequences of his owft infringement of the physio- 
logical laws under which he Hves, and to find in wilful 
self-neglect, 6r self-injury, the causes of pain and injus- 
tice to his fellow-men. In all these respects there is 
the inner habit of conscience, which suggests that there 
is a right, but it is an uninstructed conscience which 
cannot see wherein the right consists. The intimate 
connection of mental and bodily health, and the moral 
obligation of maintaining the latter, requires, it seems to 
us, to be directly and carefully taught. Above all, the 
illusion undfer which young men generally live, that their 
body is their own, with which they may do as they xdease, 
and that men of irregular habits are, as the saying is, <'no 
onb’s enemy but their own,” has to be anxiously dis- 
pelled. That evfery man owes his body to his family, to 
the State, and to the God who 'made it and placed it 
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here, is a part of the moral law. It is a part, however, 
the abstract preceptive statement of jvhich is utterly use- 
less. It requires to be evolved in connection with a know- 
ledge of the special laws under which we breathe, eat, 
digest, and labour, if it is to enter into the reason and not 
merely into the.mejnory of the pu])il. Our purpose in 
the school should be to make such things as familiar as 
the knowledge that to tahp another’s property isf theft, 
and punishable by law. The necessity and the duty of 

ventilation for himself and others, of regard to the pre- 

• 

paration of food, of attention to cleanliness and exercise, 
and of teinj)erance, are all easy of explanation in con- 
nection with the grounds on which they rest. They 
must be worked into the mind as part of its ordinary 
moral stock. Without the j^rincjpies on which they 
rest, such teaching would be manifestly cisoless. Be 
just to your body that you may discharge your otjier 
duties efficiently, and that you may be just to others 
dependent on you and derived from you, is an abstract 
generalising of the duty, wjiich is as useless as other 
abstractions which cannot be readily translated into the, 
numberless particular acts to which they refer. The 
very object of school teaching of morality is to give, not 
only the what but the how and the why of duty — ^to 
instruct and guide the conscience. 

The next most important translation of the rule of 
justice into the^ duties of common life, is the inculcation- 
qf frugality and providence. The relation of sick so- 
cieties, annuities, and life insurance, to the self-respect 
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and independence of a man, and to the proper discharge 
of the barest duties«iwhich he owes to his faiiitty, should 
be slowly, carefully, and frequently explained and illus- 
trated. In the course of doing so, the connection of 
providence with tlie other virtues, tlie motive wliich it 

f ^ 

gives to the control of the lower ai)petites and paifesions, 
the sense of moral iveedom and self-respect which it 
engeriflers, force themselves into view, and furnish the 
means of re-impressing the great moral laws under a 

fresh aspect and in new relations. 

« 

Such reasoned preceptive tciachings as these, adapted 
of course to the age of the i)upils w^ho receive them, are 
not only an important, but an essential of any 

I)rimary-school moral education worthy of the name. 
The thing to be a^egretied is, not that there is any 
serious obst?.clc in the way of finding a place for them 
in ^;he school-scheme, but that even thoughtful teachers 
seldom deliberately set before themselves the direct 
systematic teaching of i)ractical morality. 

The buying anJ selling of labour, and the many moral 
„and social questions which depend on the right under- 
standing of this, belong rather to the Evening or Con- 
tinuation School, where boys of from thirteen to seven- 
teen yearsvof age assemble to resume and carry forward 
the instruction of their boyhood. 

t 

^ * Note on Moral Imtruction, 

r 

It seems to us** that a master should draw out for himself •a 
scheme of school moralities, to be taught iii their ptx)j)er order 
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and completeness. The inculcation of truthfulness, honesty, in- 
tegrity, justice, love, ohcdienee to authority, in the ever-varying 
forms which they assume, should be deliberately set down by 
every teacher as part of his round of work, and should be de- 
signedly pres(Uited again and again to the pupils ^in the various 
fttfTns of parable, biogrtiphy, and j)rec(^t. National and Biblical 
proverbs also shopld be brought under contribution. It is pro- 
bable that boys who go through a full pgirochial school curriculum 
obtain from their Catechism, Bible, aiyl readiiig-b(|oks^ in an 
irregulai* and haphazai’d way* such a course of instruction in 
morality as we desiderate. But this would* certainly be more 
eifectively given if, when any moral question incidentally arose in 
the course of other w^ork, it was r(;cognised by the master, and Ihlt 
by the pupil to stand out from the other to})ics preceding and 
following it, as a matter of pre-eminent importance. This can 
happen only where all such incidental teachings form part of a 
pre-arranged scheme of nioral iMstnictiori. The pupil should, 
of course, be kej)t in ignoranct; of any si\ph formal scheme ; but 
the master, by w^orking in accordance 'R'ith a prciconceived pur- 
pose, would be led to gwc mor(* weight and juomincnce to casual 
lessons, and thereby to lay on the minds of his pupils a dge.per 
impression of the vital importance of the truths he might from 
time to time expound or enfcs'ce. , 


Mulor Morals of the School. • 

Courtesy between boys and girls — Influence of female schools — Polite- 
ness — Order — Cleanliness, &c.— •Personal habits of teacher. 

The subject to which the consideration of moral 
teaching led us in concluding the last ch^ter, leads 
not unnaturally to the subject of the present. Tlfere 
a close connection, especially in mixed schools, be- 
tween the petty moralities of dhily life,* and the growth 
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of proper mutual relations between the male and female 
pufils. It is ill tlfose petty moralities indeed that, as 
regards certain vices, the teacher's chief power and chief 
duty lie. It belongs 'to a higher instructor, at a later 
stage, to elaborate piiiiciple out of the groundwoi;lt 
of propriety of sentiment and decdncyof external de- 
portment. There is no reason to believe that the mixing 

, c • 

of boys and girls together, •under prosier supervision, 
tends to lessen the respect of the one and the modesty 
of the other. Shyness in mutual intercourse is cci-tainly 
quite eradicated by this means ; but in the rooting up 
of this species of tare, the wheat of real modesty is 
not necessarily pulled up with it. Wc guard ourselves, 
however, by presuming ^^roper* supervision and good 
school discipline. *WTiere these are absent the conse- 
quences are lamentable. Eespect,is broken down en- 
tirely, and the feebler sex is pgarded by the stroijger 
as merely fair game for what is in truth insult. And 
a worse result than this follows : the feebler sex itself 
half accepts as legitimate fun what it ought to resent 
as rudeness ' and insolence, and the * sense of shame 
and vexation too soon gives place to the mock modesty 
of the averted giggle. That teacher or insj^ector must 
be blind ihdeed (probably with, the blindness which 
familiarity causes) who, even without wishing to 
see, has not had such results of lax discipline* in 
miked schools forced upon his notice. • On the other 
hand, the well-disciplined mixed school afiFords oppor- 
tunities of regidating the conduct of boys and girls 
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towards each other, and so^giving d natural and healthy 
directioirto sentiments which must in any case spring 
up. The morbid and wondering suspicion of each other, 
which is apt to be the result o£ entire separation or 

j(;alous yigilance, is in itself a vice — or the anticipation 

• • 

of a vice, — the. immediate foremnner of the very evils 
which it is our object to prevent.* Such feelings cannot 
exist where boys and girls are allowed to consoij to*gether, 
and to look each other frankly in tlw3 face as friends. 
There ought to be no difficulty, wdiere this custom is oiice 
established, in insisting on courtesy and propriety from 
the one sex, and gentleness and decency on the other, 
thereby accustoming both to the recognition of a difference 
which is not intended by nature to be an antagonism. 

At the same time, wffiile the actuM facts of the case, 
so far as we have pbserved them, acquit the mixed- 
school system of being the positive clause of one of the 
prevalent vices of our country, it is, if it may be so 
put, a negative cause. To the improved demeanour, 
and to the cultivation of* the more purely w’omanly 
characteristics of the girls, we must look for the am^ 
lioration of the relations between the rustic youth of 
both sexes; and this cannot be thoroughly attained 
without surrounding tjie girl witli gentler aild softer in- 
fluences than those to which she is subject when sharing 
wifh boys an education expressly arranged with a view 
to the special, needs of the latter. It is necessary lliat 
^irls should breathe the purer and gefltler atmosphere 
of the female school, if*the more womanly'virtues are to 
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live and grow. It is* gratifying and encouraging to see 
the 'readiness with which the tender sensibilities of girls, 
even .of those who at first sight are very unpromising, 

t 

respond to the gentlo- influence of the female school, 
where one has been instituted. It is impossible to shut 
our eyes to the unexpected moral results of exclusively 
female training, or refifse the conviction which such facts 
force oh namely, that the extension of girls’ schools, 
under properly-trained mistresses, is one of the most 
powerful moral agencies at present within our reach. 
The deficiencies of " mistress’s grammar ” are far more 
than counterbalanced by the prominence given to in- 
dustrial shill, — itself both a womanly accomplishment, 
and exercising a feminine iaflueT]ce on the learners.* 

This subject is a ^arge'and important one, worthy of 
much fuller treatment than can be given to it here ; but 
befgre leaving it, we shall quote from Mr Brookfield’s 
Ileport for 1860 a few concise and felicitous words 
which sum up* the argument. * After admitting the intel- 
lectual inferiority of schools taught by mistresses, he 
says : — 

“But though figures are inflexible, and a remorseless average 
discards the modifying influence of cliivaliy, it must be remem- 
bered that, after all, this average itself confesses that in every hun- 
dred girls’ schools there are fifteen which indicate the ablest, the 


* The specially feminine portions of instruction stand very much in 
need of organisation in Scotland. Mr Birlcy, on p. 30 of the Privy 
Council Blue-Book {or 1865, sketches a good course of industrial in- 
struction. On the Influence of Female Schools, see Report by Rev! 
Canon Norris (Pfivy Council Blue-BookYor 1861-2, p. 86-9). 
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most suitable, and the most judicious •management, and forty 
which are by no means to be camplained of, and which, according 
to the prevailing standard, must be constdered no less than fairly 
satisfactory ; while of all the hundred (with very rare, surjmsingly 
rare, exceptions) the (^^nly appearance, the quiet propriety of 
demeanour, the modesty of sjHiech and Aianner, and, so far as I can 
learn, tlip moral rectitude by which they are chai-acterised, give 
evidence of their being placed under an habitual influence, in- 
calculably more important than any intellectual qualifleations, and 
entitle our schoolmistresses to be pronounccid one of the most 
praisewoHliy and valuable classes of the community.’^ * 

a , 

A consideration of the feelings and the outward be- 
haviour which should regulate the intercourse of hoys 
and girls in a mixed school, will reveal the defects of 
the present system of training, or rathor of disregard of ' 
training, in little things, where hoys alone are concerned. 
The teacher’s business is, white avoiding everything that 
is inquisitorial, and discouraging reports brought by 
others, to exercise such a general supervision as^will 
enable him to know the spirit which pervades the school, 
and to guide and correct Its exhibitions when necessary. 
He must make the school^ feel unmistakably that his 
weight is thrown on the side of weakness and gentleness, 
and against the rude assumj)tions of physical strength. 
It is not enough that he take the opportunities which 
will he abundantly afforded hfm of reproving deceit and 
falsehood, of *coiTecting injustice, and of contemning 
meanness : he must convince the rough hoys under his 
charge that the younger and less able of their fellpws 
^demand more than ordinary considemtion from them. 
The strong man owes more, as ja mere of equity, to 


N 
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the weak than he oWes to his equal in strength. Mu- 

I 

tuah consideration among schoolboys becomes ihe more 
important the lower the stratum of the population from 
which the cliildren are drawn. 

Mutual consideration involves much ; not ^ merely 
substantial justice and truthfulness, but kindliness, pity, 
helpfulness, gentleness^ and also civility and politeness. 
By politepess is meant the forms of civility, civility 
again meaning that feeling of respect for others, and of 
what is due to them, which exists more or less in every 
mind which has emerged from the unadulterated self- 
assertion of barbarism. To insist upon the forms of 
this feeling even where the reality does not exist, is not 
to be condemned as we condemn the requiring of the out- 
ward show of love W'l\en it* has no root in the heart. To 
require a child to love is to lay the foundation of a false 
native. But, while we admit the radical error of exact- 
ing love, we must not carry too far the principle which 
leads us to coridemn all forms of feeling. The attitude 
and the words of prayer, for example, should be always 
demanded whether the pious emotion jbe active or dor- 
mant, because, in requiring these, we only insist on what 
it is possible to give at wiU — ^namely, submission and 
reverence to our Creator and Preserver. As it is per- 
fectly legitimate in the region of religious sentiment to 
order what can be responded to by an effort of wil\ so 
also in matters of mutual courtesy of de^ds and words- 
Further, where by skilful treatment the finer sentiments 
can actually be stirred into actMty in the young heart. 
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to insist on their natural expression is so far from en- 
couraging hypocrisy, that* it is welpome to the child. 

Teachers should also bear in mind that all expres- 

« 

sion of sentiment by means of, external fonns is like 
the expression of struggling thought ih words. It 
gives it clearness, definiteness,* and substance. It re- 
acts on the mental state, and confirms it. Hence 
the utility of mere forpis of civility. In requiring 
the form, the teacher either helps l^ie pupil over the 
awkwardness of showing what he feels, or he re- 
minds him that the feeling is wanting and ought to 
be supplied. In either case he has conferred a moral 
benefit on the pupil. The repetition of those formal* 
acts of politeness for whi«h the school affords scope, 
tends, by constantly suggesting tho corresponding senti- 
ments, to establish^civiHty (wliich is only a kind of re- 
finement of justice) as a habit of will. So great w the 
erfect of due attention to the petty moralities of the 
schoolroom. It is scarefly necessary to* add that, apart 
from direct instruction aqd his own example, the only 
way in which the teacher can attain the results ,at 
which we point in matters of propriety and courtesy is 
by detecting the wrong-doer, and causing him to do 
over again and rightly the het which in* Ids haste or 
his selfishness he has done wrong. 

•Passing from those minor morals of the schoolroom 
which concern the conduct of the pupils tftwards ^ach 
• other or their master, we come to those which imme- 
diately concern the pupil hin^self. Lounging in class 
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with hands in pockets should he interpreted by the 
master as a mark of disrespect •to himself as well as of 
inattention to the lessons. Personal cleanliness, enter- 

f 

ing and leaving the fichoolroom as a boy of decent 
manners is e'xpected to enter and to leave, a private 
house, quiet formation of classes without jostling* are 
all of importance in creating that habit of mind of 
which good manners is the fyuit. Very many of our 
teachers seem to have quite lost all delicacy of percep- 
tion on such matters, and they consequently submit to 
practices which, to the unaccustomed visitor, are intoler- 
able. It is by no means so uncommon as it ought to be 
* to find boys standing in class order, or rather disorder, 
at irregular intervals, with Jiands in pockets, and from 
time to time spitting on thfe flgor. It is always best to 
find some one notion, the possession of which removes 
from^the mind all difficulties in the way of applying 
principles. The notion which facilitates the solution 
of all difficulties in the matters of which we are now 
speaking, is this, that the sphoolroom is the master's 
hpuse, and that no manners or practices can be suffered 
in the one which would be discountenanced in the other. 

The general rule given above has the further advan- 
tage of throwing light on 4;hose minor moralities of the 
school, which depend on the example of the teacher 
hiiq^elf. The courtesies and the personal^ habits which 
he inculcates he must practise; and he will find no .j 
safer guide whereby to regulate his personal demeanour 
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towards all around him than the reflection that he is in 
the position of the master of a house receiving guests 
— guests under somewhat peculiar conditions, cextainly, 
hut still, in all essential respects, gue^sts. He will 
scarcely venture to discharge the duty of host dirty, 
unshaven, and* in slippers ; nor will he dare to take un- 
fair advantage of the fact that his pupils are compulsory 
guests, to speak to them*in a style which would empty 
the room were they free to leave. He* cannot in any 
case expect his pupils to behave better than himself.* 

The last department of petty morals concerns the, 
arrangements of the schoolroom iti&lf. These all fall 
under the heads of cieanliness, order, light, and venti- 
lation. A dirty floor, and dirtier walls and windows, 
untidy arrangenienl> of little things — sucli as ink-wells, 
copy-books, pens — the * accumulations on the master's 
desk, the uncleaned blajk-board, the absent chalk and 
towel, the dusty maps and globes, the slovenly hearth 
and absent fender, — ^what* must be the moral effect of 
such wilful renunciation of eveiything in the furnish- 
ing of daily life that makes civilisation better than 
barbarism? With such surroundings as these it is 
absurd for thp teacher to talk of school ideals, or indeed 
of education in any lofty or refined sense. To teach 
at*tention to the laws of health in the midst^of dirt and 
in an unventilated room, and to require activitfy of 
• brain in the midst of a tainted atmosphere, are inock- 
cries. The existence of such 'contravention of the very 
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first conditions of education seems in these days almost 
incredible, and yet hoV many schools are there in which 
cleanliness and ventilation are systematically and pro- 
perly attended to ? * 

The sense of the beautiful, even in the lower* fqnns, 

of order, propriety, fitness, and decency, iS closely allied 

*• 

with moral perceptions. Hence the moral suggestive- 
ness of godd external arrangeiAents, and their influence 
in promoting the* higher objects of the school : they 
extend to the poorer classes the refinements of ci\dlisa- 
tion, and make them sharers to some small extent in 
,the higher quality of mind from which those refine- 
ments spring, AVell- lighted, well -ventilated, well- 
cleaned, well-arranged schoolrooms are not only the 
best external aids to the mere doing of the day’s work : 
they are also moral agencies. • 

Hdf is it beneath the dignity of the subject to cIqss 
among these agencies the teafher’s own clothing and 
personal habits. These tell on the minor moralities of 
the school quite as powerfully as the habits of will and 
thb manners which he is hourly exhibiting tell on the 
growth x)f character in his pupils. 

Let a man cultivate tl\e personal habits and cheap 
characteristics of a gentleman, and carry fhese into the 
schoolroom with him, and* in the matter of the minor 
moralities, nothing more will remain to be done,* in so 

far as he personally, or his influence, is concerned. 

, * 

* The bearing qf achoohgardens on th^^ minor morals of a school 
MronH merit consideration here space permit. 
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VII. THE TEACHING. OF RELIGION. 


In the inculcation of moral duties,* whether this he 
done hy the direct instruction of precept and exainj)le, 
or hy the indirect and more efficacious instruction of 
discipline, the teacher must employ the sanctions of 
Religion. He must early associate the authority of God* 
with the imperativeness oHhe Moral Law. Divine re- 
velation is not necessary to flie djsdovery, no»the Divine 
sanction to the ol]ligations, of morality? but both are 
means of re-establishing and sanctifying wliat ijature 
and reason teach. Nay, more, such is the frailty of man, 
and such the inherent tendency to wrorig, that morality 
requires all the support which it can draw from the 
constant impression on the growing mind that it has its 
first source and ultimate sanction in the Divine reason. 
To teach morality in its infinite ramifications, with all 
the aids which the arguments of personal wellbeing and 
social utility yield, with constant reference to the God 
w^io created us, and in whose hands our destinies are, 
and to the re^irelations which He has made* of Himself 
and His purposes, is the highest ddty of the school- 
master, and is that p&t of his nationSd function which 
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gives it dignity, and secures ,for it the respect of the 
thoughtful. 

But this kind of teaching presupposes that the child 
has first been taught that there is a God, and that He 
is ‘'a Spirit, eternal and unchangeable in His. being,., 
wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness, and truth.’* 
And it is precisely in this, the first and greatest lesson 
which the child can learn, that scholastic methods in- 
tervene and insist on being obeyed. Tlie subject is too 
momentous to be left to the rude handling of those 
who seem to think that the fact itself is all in all, and 
the mode of presenting it nothing. The earliest im- 
pressions are the Strongest, and in matters connected 
with our emotional nature this as in a special sense 
true. The 'teacher must pause, therefore, and consider, 
as he approaches the deepest recesses of the young niiiid. 
He gees there to give right shape to the confused sense 
of an all-pervading, unknown power, on which foun- 
dation must rest the idea of God. This idea, let us 
remember, formed under the influence of Christian 
doctrine, is to be to the child the basis of his future 
religious life. 

How, then, shall we introduce the child to that which 
must, whether he will or not, be at once the ground- 
plan and the foundation of any religious edifice which 
may be afterwards reared in his mind ? Tliis assuredly 
is ' a 'solemn question, and to the teacher ‘full of great 
resporisibilities. The parent and not the schoolmaster, 
it is true, should lay this foundation ; but even where 
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tlie latter finds it laid, lii^ religious teaching must have 
constant reference to the idea which has been sown, 
and must tend to foster, retard, or modify its growth. 

. In religion, as in everything else, a child can know a 
new thing only a’s it stands related to things already 
kuown. It lias also to be remembered that things ab- 

t • 

struct have to the child or the boy no significance what- 
soever : it is only in a concrete form that anything can 
enter into his intelligence. Even in very palx^able mpral 
duties, to s^ieak to a child or a very young boy about 
being just, true, merciful, and honest, is, we have found, 
to speak to the winds. It is a coftijiaratively useless 
process, so far as the pupil is concerned; and at the 
same time it interposes between ^im and his natural 
guide and instructcr a multitude of unmeaning words, 
thps cutting him off, by the intervention of the barrier 
of the unintelligible, from that candid and confiding 
moral relationship which is his greatest (though uncon- 
scious) happiness, and the ’essential condition of moral 
influence in the teacher or parent. That he is not •to 
do this or that particular act because the person he 
loves or respects disapproves of it, and because it is 
unkind and wrong, he can understand ; but it is long 
before he can generalise these various individual acts 
under their proper terms, and guide his conduct by the 
generalisatioD. If this be true in morals, how iftudh 
^ more necessary in a matter so delicate and difficult as 
early religious teaching, to connect tfie ’truth we give 
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with concrete forms/ and with other things already 
kno'^n, hy which its meaning m*ay be interpreted. 

Happily, the Faith which has to be taught in our 
schools furnishes us wJuh the great fundamental truth 
of the religious life in a form which fulfils all the re- 
quirements of the most exacting method. That the 
great unseen Power, of which the vague surmisings 
fitfully pass through the hearts of children, is a Father 
— Gloving them and wishing to do them good — ^this first 
trutih, if faithfully taught, explains the Unknown in the 
spirit of love, and gives from the first a Christian direc- 
tion to those feelings and thoughts regarding the Unseen, 
those premonition?? of knowledge and faith, which ob- 
servation and reading from time to time inevitably stir 
up in the minds of the*young. If this simple and gentle 
thought of God — ^the thought which the Saviour of 
mankind revealed to us — ^be l>onestly and fully im- 
pressed on the tender mind, we think we can almost 
afford, so far as method is concerned, to let all future 
religious teaching take the direction which the teacher's 

idiosyncrasies may give it ; insisting only on one coiidi- 

• 

tion, that the abstract statement of systematic truth be 
postponed to the biographical and concrete forms in 
which Divine wisdom has seen fit to embody that tmth. 

The teacher must be careful in his teaching. He 
must not first instil into the unfolding mind the God 
of Iftw and judgment, rectifying and exalting that idea 
after\^ards.by the true doctrine of Christ. This is to ♦ 
assume that the revelation of Ghnst regarding God, and 
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man’s relation to Him, iq merely a supplement to the 
notion oT a God of law* and judgihent, whereas it*is a 
SupcrscdiTig of that imperfect notiqn by means of aliigher 

— ^the notion of fatherhood and love. This new idea 

« 

must be made to lie at the root of the idea of God in the 
minds of the "young. His character of Lawgiver and 

Judge being shown to arise ont of, and to harmonise 

■» • 

with, the higher coiicepticfn. When afterwards enforcing 
religious doctrines and duties, the teacher must anxiously 
keep in view this the fatherly character of God. for 
a chiJd may obey what he believes to be the commands 
of God : he may fear God, and have Him often in his 
thoughts ; but to love God is in the very nature of 
things an impossibility, except in so far as he appre- 
hends cleai-ly that God first loMed him, and that the 
chief and ruling attribute of the Divine Tfeing is love. • 

• • * 

The oral religious instruction which precedes the 

reading of the New Testament is, in the majority of 
schools, so far as we can discover, of the most desultory 
and capricious kind. Now it is the teacher’s duty+o 
organise and methodise his instructians in religion, as 
well as those in morality, and to provide milk for the 
babes as well^ as stronger meat for the maturer minds 
of the school. So far from dealing perfunctorily with 
the religious instruction of the infant classes, the master 
should directdiis chief efforts towards them, laboift*irig 
* to simplify truths §,nd to adapt them to their childlike 
conceptions. The elevating, ptirifying,*and harmonising 
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ideas of Christian truth shoujd be early infused into a 
child’s mind, that thdy may grow there with his growth 
and strengthen with his strength, and thereby become, 
unawares, a constituent part of himself. They should 
possess him, not he them. It is only by thus- preoc-r 
cupyiiig the infant mind at the most impressible period 
of its life, that religion can be woven into the cliaracter, 
and that a religious people call be reared. Hence the 
infinite importance of a more thorough religious train- 
ing, of the infant classes — a training so thorough as per- 
haps to be possible only through the agency of separate 
infant and initiatory departments in all our parishes, 
under the manageihent of qualified female teachers. 

The teadlier’s next duty is to present Christian doc- 
trine in tlie richly coloured but simple language of the 
New -Testament, interesting the# child personally in the 
story of love, which is the foundation of the Christian 
faith, causing him to feel that it is to him personally 
and truly a message of goodwill. 

• • 

It is evident, however, that a method, however ad- 
mirable, may be nullified^ by the mode of applying it. 
If we conveA the life of Christ into a series of school 
lessons, failing to make any pause when we approach 
holy ground, whereby to distinguish the Religious lesson 
front others, we shall certainly do our bc!st to weaken 
the effect of the Gospel teaching, fhe ancient custom * 
of using the Bible as a reading lesson-book originated at 
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a time when no other manual was to be had, and is now 
continued merely through* the force of habit. We^cau 
imagine nothing which could bring more genuine satis- 
faction to a teacher who is in earnest about laying sure 
and strong foundations of the spiritual life* in his pupils 
than the discQvery that he might dispense with tin 
Bible as a task-book, and give iiJ a distinct place of itj 
own in the schoolroom. Some progress has a'ij’ciafly beer 
made in this withdrawal of the Bible .frojn the categorj 
of lesson-books. It is no longer employed for purposes 
of grammar aud spelling. It is to be hoped that the us( 
of it as a reading lesson-book will also gradually givt 
way before a clearer apprehension of the objects anc 
methods of religious ,teacliing. The Bible should lx 
approached with solemnity* handled with •reverence 
and daily read by inhstcr and pupils together ratlier as s 
relaxation from ordinary tasks than as itself a task^ Ii 
the one subject of Beligion, if in no other, it seems to ui 
that the teacher might a*dvantageously Assume the atti 
tude of a fellow-learner with his pupils, and lay asidi 
the magisterial fiirs of assumed infallibility and hart 
superiority, which too often accompany the Bible lessor 
IIow else can Christianity preserve in the school it 
distinguishing characteristic as an exhibition of Divin 
goodwill stirnng the heart to love, or retain those elc 
ments of mystery, infinitude, and awe, which feed reve 
rence and call^ forth worship? 

• 

The third stage of Religious, teachiiig is the cateche 
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tical or dogmatic. Tliis kind of teaching is frequently 
introduced at a wrouig time. It is not a matter of in- 
■difiference that the Gospel stoiy be first received into 
the mind of the childt in all the native purity, power, 
and charm of the form in which it has been given to us. 
Even St Paul gives the difficult food of generalised and 
theoretic doctrine only' to those who had already heard 
him deliver, and that in language suited to their pre- 
vious habits of thought, the glad tidings of groat joy, 
peace on earth, goodwill towards men. Let us follow 
this example, and as far as possible postpone abstract 
dogmatic teaching until the concrete dogmatic teaching 
of the Gospels hao become a possession. 

The age at which abstract qatechetical instruction 
should be- begun, lio,wever, is a question that cannot 
unfortunately’ be solely determined by the previous 
traiiiing and preparation of the pupil. The early re- 
moval of children from school imposes on the teacher 
the obligation of giving them premature mastery over 
the form of words wliich embodies their faith. We 
have at least the consolation of thinking that this 
practice is not so irrational and indefensible as some 
educationists assume. The teacher, in the primary, 
secondary, and university schools alike, is constantly 
outrunning his pupils. The conscious or unconscious 
exertion of mind to grasp something beyond its present 
powers is itself a discipline. Not only so, the form 
of sound ^ words; whether they summarise intellectual, 
moral, or religious truths, is itself a valuable acquisition. 
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It provides a kind of mould into which the growing 
experience shapes itself, until at li.st the form is vitally 
apprehended by the mind as the true and fit expression 
of the inner fact. It does not» retard, though it may 
not hasten, growth and maturity. Thus far the un- 
fortunate necessity of premature dogmatic instruction 
may be fairly defended on rational groundr 

The power of schoolmasters in this- matter of religious 
teaching is very great, and lays on them the most 
solemn responsibility. No man indeed, fired with the 
zeal of a true teacher, can think; without a certain awe, 
of his opportunities of giving a permammt direction to* 
the religious cun'ent. of the minds under his charge. 
But if the master do not familiarise the child’s mind 
with the solemn ijarrative of the lifb of Christ from 
birth to death, if he do not store his memory withjbhose 
divine sayings which will be his best guide and con- 
solation through life, an5 with the devotional utterances 
of such of the psalms as are best adapted to youthful 
comprehension, he foregoes his opportunities and mis- 
directs his influence. 

No less important than tKe substance Und ordfer of 
religious teaching is fitness •of marmer in the teacher 
when conducting the instruction of a class. What is 
desiderated iji every subject is truth of mannerf but 
» this, in handling religious topics, abof e all. . That is to 
say, the teacher must •be seen .himself* t(r believe in the 
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value of the lesson he gives. If there be this belief, 
the ftutward expression of it in the eye and the uncon- 
scious gestures will be true to the character of the sub- 
ject which is before the class. The hard, dictatorial, 
and undevotional style in which masters are too often 

f 

wont to give religious instruction, and their awkward, 
unjoy ous mode of conducting songs and hymns, have 
led us gradually to the conviction that the education 
of 'oery yoking children should be confided solely to mis- 
tresses. The man, when entering on the religious lesson 
(if lesson it ought to be called), seems to bo less capable 
than the woman of feeling the delicacy as well as the 
greatness of the subject, and of adapting his mind to 
these conceptions. He more readily forgets that he is 
dealing with the emotions of his pupils — and these the 
deepest and purest emotions of which human nature is 
susceptible — and that his own mental attitude should 
be that of calm, solemnity, and reverence. A manner in 
discord with the gentleness, the love, the holiness, the 
purity and loftiness of the sacred theme, degrades and 
perverts the teaching. The sentiments of love, awe, de- 
votion, purity, are the bases on which must repose the 
superstructure of divine truth, and these will hardly be 
stirred into activity except as the reflection of what is 
seen by the child to actuate another. The manifestation 
by the teacher himself of these appropriate feelings ex- 
cites. in the' pupils a sympathetic response, and secures 
a ready ear and heart for the truths which they herald. , 
This emotional response secured, the work of the teacher 
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is more than half done : until it he secured, his work 
is not even begun, however frequ(jnt and elaborato liis 
didactic utterances, or however exacting his demands. 
It is gi'ievous to think how seldom it is secured, when 
we reflect on the readiness with which the infant mind 
responds to everything which touches the imagination 
or the emotions. The golden opportunities of childhood 
are wasted, and as years advance the heart btjcoiiics less 
accessible. 


In the suiwey of school methods which we have 
now completed, we have unavoidably treated the various 
questions which have giriseu from the point of view of 
the teacher rather than of the tayght. The leader will 
not, on that account^ fail to see that th(5 nfethods which 

it is the teacher’s business to employ have their ojigin 

• * 

in an analysis of the mental operations of the pupil, 
and are valid only in so far as they tVuly liarmonise 
with these. The chajjter on General Method (p. 13) lays 
this down as the foundation of educative processes. The 
trainer of the young incites and excites to a progressive 
movement of the understanding and the will, but his 
object in doing so iq to meel or anticipatb the action 
of the young mind, which cotiducts the movement for 
itsRlf^if the movement is to be really educative. Right 
methods are sjmjJly the right way of co-operating with 
•the vital processes of the pupil’s own ftitellig,ence,*with 
the view of setting thdfee in motion. 

O 
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NOTE ON SCHOOL APPLIANCES, 

No elementary school is adequately supplied with apparatus 
which has not at least — (1.) A lai^e hlack-hoard affixed to the 
wall : (2.) A smaller movahlo hlack-hoard sj^ecially intended for 
the junior classes : (3.) A hlack-hoard ruled for music : (4.) A 
pair of globes : (5.) A se.t of maps, including a large physical 
! map of the world : (6.) A numerical hall frame : (7.) A suj»ply 
of objects for object-lessons, &c. : (8.) Coloured pictui’es illustra- 
tive of Scripture narratives : (9.) Simple materials for exercises in 
colour and fi^rm, size, weights, measures, and coins. 

School-libraries are, when they are met w-dth — and this is much 
too seldom— comjiosed of works which the children do not care to 
read. It is obvious that as reading from the libraiy is supj»osed 
to be a voluntary act, the books in it must be attractive if the 
library is to be of any use. A liberal supply of fairy tales, fables, 
ballads, voyages imaginative and real, illustrated books of natural 
history, and such religious books as contain in themselves an inte- 
rest apart frtm the fact that they treat of religion^ ought to form 
the staple of the library. Moreover, sets of books suited to the 
different stages of progress in the school should be provided. We 
were grieved, but not much suxprised, to be guided one day by a 
fairly educated Banffshire boy of twelve years of age, who had 
never heard* of Jack the Giant-Killer, the Babes in the Wood, or 
Robinson Crusoe ! A mind growing up with imagination so starved 
muBbconsoliaate into something strangely different from the richly- 
fed nqnds of the chUdren of the middle and upper classes. When ^ 
there exists school-library really suited tt the needs and desires 
of the young, permission to take the books may be used as a re- 
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ward for lessons thoroughly acquired. The school will he a 
brighter place for little children when, the lesson once thoroughly 
acquired, a story-book or picture-book will be put into their hands 
to amuse, and, through amusement, to instruct. Why should not 
the teacher himself occasionally take a book J^om the library- 
shelf and read a story to his school ? It would relieve the mono- 
tony of his work, and hcdp to maintain friendly and pleasant rela- 
tions betw’eiiu himself and his pupils „ 

1 

"With respect to the choici of sc.hool books, we would urge on 
the attention of schoolmasters the im^Jortant consideration that 
the reading-books of parochial schools constitute substantially the 
tolt/ole literature of the children of the ojjerative classes. Ihey 
should keep this in mind, as well as the remarks on pages 65 and 
93, and indeed the whole chapter on the object and method of^ 
teaching Reading, when selecting text-book'' for their pupils. 
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REMARKS ON CLASSICAL AND 
'SCIENTIFIC EbUCATION. 


In considering this question, it is necessary to clear away 
from the field of discussion all illusory imaginations as to the 
larger proportion of hoys who would benefit by a middle- 
school system, based on scientific training, as compared with 
the number which now benefit by the "disci pline afforded by the 
classical tongues. Sevele mental work.^ having knowledge or 
other mental jiurposes exclusively in \'iew, is naturally dis- 
tasteful to the great majority of bpys. We must not draw 
too largo an inference from the inquisitiveness and love 
of knowledge which characterise childhood. The recii)ient 
stage of the child’s life should bo gently and wisely dealt 
mth, and this it is the function of the primary school to do. 
But in the middle schoolj receptivity has given place in the 
boy to force, which seeks not to accept impressions, but 
rather to make them. To ^roak in upon the spontaneous 
and healthy career of this fresh boyish ene:rgy with Latin 
verses or classifications of birds and beasts, is, even in the 
most favourable circumstances, to- traverse the natural dnd 
genW current of life, and to call for a painful and self-sacri- 
ficingr exertion of«will. Most boys will be found to make 
this exertion, 'Vfhen they do make jt, liot from love of the 
work itself, but from^the moral considerations of respect for 
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authority, of personal attachment, hr of a sense of duty. 
Of this, wo may be sure, that wheji inborn stupidity and 
rampant boyism have claimed their own, the residue of real 
iiit(‘.llectua\ worker^, where there is^no external motive to in- 
tellectual exertion, will always be found nii^ierically disap- 
pointing. Nor will the substitution of Pneumatics, Physi- 
ology, and Cheihistiy, for Latin and Greek, draw out a larger 
amount of talent, or show better on the reckoning-<lay when 
stock is taken of the quantity and quality of avsplable know- 
ledge and discipline really acquired. That by means of 
better books, and of methods based on a knowledge of 
human nature, a larger proportion of boys might be drawn 
within the circle of school-work, is undeniable; but this 
points to the improvement of existing practice, not to tha 
subversion of the existing system. * 

There are, it seems to us, only two valid objections to the 
prevalent practice of our public schools : — (1.)* The almost 
entire exclusion frojn these schools of ^ele^ientari/ physics 
and social economy, which, if pro}>erly taught, can be 
mS,de attractive as well as instructive, promoting rather 
than retarding the magistral classical studies. (2.) The 
non -provision of a course of study for those pupils who 
do not contemplate a university career, and whose in- 
tellects, though Tepolled by linguistic studies, might pos- 
sibly bo reached by tlioso consecutive and methodical 
accounts of the external world 'which we call Science. If 
the study of Latin and Greek, as the leading subjects 
of middle-school work, renders once for all ii\pvitable the 
total exclusion of aU instruction regarding external nature 
and economic science, the cause of the claisicists is, by 
the admission of this necessity, fatally weakened. As a 
matter of fact, however, there is no difficulty ‘in prosecut- 
ing the study of the ancient Hanguages concurrently with 
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those subjects which bvery educated man may be rea- 
sonabJ.y expected to kpow in Iheir elementary principles 
and general purport. This amount of (so-called) realistic 
scientific knowledge is ea&y of attainment in middle schools, 
and as imperati7"e as it is easy. Such subjects as Natural 
History are best treated as diversions or recreations. 

It is only after we have assumed a certain amount of real- 
istic instruction in natural science to be given in grammar 
and public schools to all the pupils, and a separate educa- 
tional provision for those who are disqualified for linguistic 
discipline, that we projicrly approach the question of Lan- 
guage verms Science as an educative instrument; and the 
question then becomes this : Is formal science, as such, or 
the classical tongues, when taught with average ability (for it 

f, r 

is only on a mediocre teaching capacity that we ever can 
safely rely iir estimating the value of subjects of instniction), 
mpre proniotive'of the formation of a go9d intellectual liabit 1 

To state the question of a classical versus a scientific edu- 
cation as a training in the knowledge of the lifeless signs of 
speech and their jclations, versus 'a training in a knowledge 
of living Nature and its manifold operations, is to misunder- 
stand the point at issue. In the university, and in the upper 
cla&ses of the middle school, the dispute id not between the 
claims of Formal and o^ Keal studies. Both studies present 
the realities of knowledge to the mind of the student — the 
one 1^10 realities of Man’s nature, the other the realities of 
external Nature. Again, both Greek and plfysics exercise 
and discipline the formal powers of intellect, and both admit 
the student to an unconscious knowledge of the operation 
anid &e laws of intelligence. But that the purely Formal 
discipline of* language (where we happej!:i to have a highly 
developed language to woirk with) is more delicate and 
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subtle, more deep and thorough, tiian that of physics, is 
justly nv?,iiitained. ^ ^ 

The further superiority claimed for classical training over 
scientific consists in this, that in^the former wo have the 
generalisations of the wisest men on humaiVvlife and human 
duty ciiprossed in the most artistic forms ; in the latter we 
have only generalisations on the facts and sequences of the 
visible world. The realities of nioral experience, pmbodied 
in forms historical and drrmatic, as these are igiprcsscd on 
the acquiring mind by the very effort implied in deciphering 
a difficidt language, are of more value, both in themselves 
and as giving solidity and permanent power to the mental 
fabric, than a knowledge of the phenomena of heat and elec- 
tricity. Those moral generalisations of the wise are, in truth,, 
an unsystematic philosophy of human nature, furnishing the 
learner not only with the experience of the past, but with 
instruction in the motives and purpps6s of life. * 

To become acquai^^ted with the thoughts and imaginatiops 
of the past, through the medium of translation or when 
trinsfused through modern literatures, is to sacrifice the 
benefits which we derive from the study of a thought pro- 
duced ill circumstances not only different from, but even in 
some respects antagonistic to, our own. It is to sacrifice also 
the artistic forms in which the thoughts are clothed — ^fovms 
which are the most perfect in literature, and which the struc- 
ture of the ancient languages forces even upon the negligent 
student. The peculiar value of the aesthetics of the intellect 
and of moraliity, as distinguished from the aesthetics of feeling 
and emotion, in promoting the discipline and cultivation of 
mind, and, above aU, of the opening mind of ^uth, has not 
been advertect to by writers on education, though it must 
have been experienced by all who have had the benefits of a 
classical training* It is not sinlply an aestAetic, but also an 
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intellectual and moral 'cultivation, which flows from close 
cont^^ct with ideal and artistic fol-ms of expression. « 

Such results in the growth of mind are, it is true, neither 
pondera*blemor conimenstoble quantities, hut they assuredly 
tend to produce a quality of mind rarely to be attained in 
any other way, save by men of native genius. llichteB ha» 
well said, and probably without much exaggeration — “ The 
* present r^ks of humanity would sink irrecoverably if youth 
did not take' its way through the silent temple of the mighty 
past into the busy market-place of after-life.” 

Let us look at the contending claims of Language an'd 
Science closely in their ^ relation to the growth of intelli- 
gence. 

' As an intellectual discipline, Language makes good its claim 
to preference on the following among *other grounds : — 

(1.) Words stand foV things real or notional. Now it is 
o^ly in so far as wdrds denote the objects of external percep- 
tion that a training based on science can bo said to have the 
advantage over linguistic. Even in this case, however, lan- 
guage is defined ft)r the pupil onl/ within the narrow limits 
of the department, or fragment of departments, which it 
is possible within a given -time to teach, whereas linguistic 
training, by teaching the c value of words. Us sucli^ to what- 
ever department of human knowledge they may belong, 
educates the intellect to precision in the use of them gener- 
ally. So truens this, that m& trained only to a special de- 
partment of science, but whose education is limited by it, fail 
to use the language even of their own department with that 
accuracy and«»consistency of signification which would alone 
satisfy a mind trained on language or philoso*phy. In the 
only sense, then, in which physical science, to the extent to 
which it can he fanyht to hefysy can alfect to do the work of 
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linguistic training, it does not succeeS. Even if it succeeded, 
how snmU the ground it \?ould cov^r ! The language of a 
single department of science or fragments of a few sciences, 
which, because of Jbheir fragmentajjy nature, fail to yield dis- 
cipline, would rei)resent the whole range of the vocabulary 
' taught All those words which are daily in our mouths, as 
denoting the rfealities which are constantly influencing our 
lives in our social and moral relations, would he left outside 
the range of the scientific teaching. It would bb superfluous 
here to dwell either on the pre-eminent importance of this 
aspect of man’s daily existence, or on the immense value of a 
right uiidorstandiiig of words, and a wise use of them. Every 
successive inquirer into human nature has descanted on the 
error, misunderstanding, and consequent, misery, into which 
an abuse of words is constantly betraying mankind. It 
seems to me that if a linguistic training had no other result 
than to teach us that words were^om* servants* and not our 
masters, and that w® must question, define, Veigh, and esti- 
mate them, it would require little other defence of it| claim 
to the traditionary prominence in the middle soliool which it 
inherits. 

(2.) When we pass from the consideration of the discipline 
of language in teaching us the exact use of single terras, to 
the employment ’of these in the expressioD of our thoughts 
under the necessary operation of mental laws, wo. find in 
language a just, though imperfect, reflection of intellectual 
processes. In this vipw the s^udy of languAg^ is the informal 
study of the laws of thought. •We may assunje^that few will 
be prepared to require from hoys that reflective grasp of 
intellectual laws, that effort after a conscious* realisation of 
abstract processes, which is implied in i^y study of Jogic or 
psychology worthy«of the name. At the same "time, all will 
recognise the paramount import&nco of exercising the formal 
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powers of mind, and liy a careful method giving practice 
in th<» art, while avoid#iig the scientific terminology and for- 
mulae, of logic. Now, it is precisely in this relation that the 
distinctive characteristic Jf language-training reveals itself. 
Tor language heilig the body of thought, the student of it is 
studying concrete mind. While dealing with ohjcctivc^things* 
^ — with vocables, which are audible and visible, and which, 
therefore, do not evade his grasp, — ^he is at the same time 
unconsciously tracing tlie opcraticms of intellect in others, 
and learning the right use of his own faculties ; in other 
words, he is a student of logic, in the widest sense of that 
term, without being aware of it. 

Nor is this position a yague affirmation ; it is capable of 
Hlustration in detail : — 

In the first place, t!he similarity of inflection in the simple 
sentence leads the pupil to the, clear perception of the con- 
cord and parfSal identity in thought of subject and attribute, 
whether the attfibutive appears as an adjective or as a pre- 
dicatiye verb. The distinct forms, by which inflected lan- 
guages indicate this mental concord, must necessarily give the 
pupil a cleardir notion of what a judgment and an aflinnation 
really are. We do not here speak of the use which might be 
made of this part of linguistic discipline by a teaclicr who 
was*himself conscious of the course of logic which his instruc- 
tions in- language were scarcely veiling, but of the ineoitaUe 
discipline which the average boy receives from the average 
teache'r. And' it is not only in simple sentences that the 
pupil is thus- exercised in the concord of thought’as expressed 
in attribution, but he is also led by the help of the same 
mutut^l good understanding among the inflections to trace a 
connection between, ckuses, and to detect the fact that com- 
plete assertidhs, no less than individual words, may be attri- 
butive of each other. The tracing out and perception of 
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this unity of thought between afhrmations is a valuable 
intellectual exercise. 

We pass over the clearness which must be given to the 
pupil’s perception ^pf time and of government by the resem- 
bling, yet ditlering, terminations of verbs anc’ nouns, to point 
out the training in syllogistic logic which he necessarily re- 
ceives when he enters on the analysis of an involved complex 
sentence. The varying inflections of the words before him 
necessarily lead him to the discrimination of ^an assertion 
from its grounds, and an act from its causes, motives, or pur- 
poses. The forms set apart to denote these qualities of pro- 
positions compel his attention, detain it, and thus fix the 
distinctions in his mind. Again, those (jualities of propositions 
which we express by the words hypothesis and probability, v 
and even so fine a distinction as that between probability 
and possibility, are foAied upon the understanding of the 
learner, however unconscious the tmeher may be of the full 
moaning and value eg the instrument ho is Using, and how- 
ever ignorant the pupil of the generalisations of propositions 
aifd the names by which these generalisations are known. 
What higher discipline of •intellect can be propo«icd for a boy 
whom we desire to discipline severely, but whoso self-con- 
sciousness we do not yet wish • to draw, or to force, into* 
activity, than to lay before him a mass of words, apparently 
dead and disjointed signs, and to require that, from steady 
consideration of these, the living organism of speech shall he 
built up — an organism into^wluch all the i^pndal elem^ts of 
intellect run, and which calls far the discriminj-tion, not only 
of the various relations ii\ thought of the propositions before 
him, but of the precise force of many and various vo^bles, 
possessing it may ho a wide and various connotation ? 

(3.) To the replyathat the intellectual discipline of which 
wo speak can be equally well obtained from subjects more 
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immediately useful thafe Latin and Greek, such as Natural 
Science, we would rej<>in : — * • 

The instruction of hoys, in all subjects in which the 
materiaf (as opposed to the formal) i§, from the nature 
of the cjise, of ftirimary imporhince, is necessarily dogmatic. 
Even a statement of principles is received by boys as 
dogma: to suppose anything else is to do'ceive ourselves. 
Though they may be occasionally startled into the conscious 
perception i»f rational relations binder the influence of a 
teacher of original mind, they do not and cannot in any 
adequate and appreciable sense realise the reasoning process 
by which scientific conclusions are i-eached. Hence, while 
in the study of Natural Science, or any branch of it, they 
are taught not only facts, but classifications, laws, and causes 
in relation to their effects, these are not, and in almost 

« t 

all cases cannot be, elaborated by the pupil himself. The 
teaching of them, accordkigly, degenerates into a statement 
of fact, and the^iearning of them into an act of memory. 

It is to be at once conceded, that were piipils led by an in- 
telligent and rarely-endowed master in an inquiry into nature, 
with a view to re-establish, for him&elf, results already known, 
a training would be given by this means unequalled as a 
discipline ; but such a method of instruction is on a large 
scale quite impracticable, mid, even if practicable, it would be 
premature in its demands on the pupil’s power. Those edu- 
cationists who are not mere theorists feel the necessity of find- 
ing ah instruihent which does npt make mannikins of boys, 
and which can work fairly in*the hands of no Very cunning 
workmen. Where Natural Science is that instrument, the 
method which looks so well in theory must degenerate in 
actual practice into, the most ordinary and vulgar cram. Dif- 
ferences, geiferalisations, laws, and causec will not be truly 
apprehended as such^ but will bo arranged in the pupil’s 
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mind by virtue of association alone, *bo we ver glibly they mof 
be enunciated at call in thbir proper# places and sequences. 
It is only the select few, even of those who fairly master the 
subject taught, thqj; are fully couscous of the reasoning pro- 
cess involved, and do not simply trust to ^faithful memory 
•and association. 

It is no doubt true that, a few years later, thc^ boy whe 
has been well taught may reflect on the resiil^is of thal 
teaching, and in this way these results may fjuctify into a 
kind of retrospective discipline; the relation of cause and 
effect, differences, likenesses, and the elements of generalisa- 
tions, may bo seen, and the intellectual ends of education be 
thereby attained. But even the production of this wintei 
fmit assumes particularly good teaching, a good memory^ 
and habits of mind wliich arc nafnraUy more than usually 
reflective. In Languif^e, on^ the contrary, the intellectual 
process(*s of differentiation, generalisation, and I'easoning are 
not only much more iully, delicately, and variously rci)rcsented 
than in Physics, but they have the signal advantago^of i^ot 
being offered to the learner as scientific results which are 
capable of being tabulated and acquired by the tnemory as so 
many co-ordinated facts. On the contrary, they have in 
every successive sentence to be • sought out and* brought to 
light anew, and this as the vo»y condition of making a 
single progressive step. The boy's daily task is the con- 
structing of a living organism out of a seemingly chaotic 
aggregation of dead symbols, and in the cqnsfruction hf this 
he brings into play all his intellectual facult^p^ whether he 
will or not. The discipline is thus obtained independently of 
the teacher, and we might almost say indepcmdently^of the 
will of the pupil also. Of no other instrument of discipline 
can this be said exscept Geometry, and the kind^f cultivation 
which it gives is of too narrow^a kind to admit of its ever 
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"being more than the ac^essoiy of other instruments.* The 
boy oither does the wcyk before him or he docs not : if ho 
does it, ho cannot, if he would, avoid obtaining the disci- 
pline wh\ch4he work affords ; whereas, in elementary Science, 
the power of n^fsre memory facilitates the acquisition of a 
semblance of knowledge which may j^ass muster, buf which* 
^is comparatively useless as a discipline of any faculties save 
those of memory and association. 

Accordingjy, as in the training Iro a perception of the force 
of vocables, so also in the disciplining of the fonnal and 
intellectual powem, there; seem to be sufficient grounds for 
maintaining that 8cicnce, as it can he alone iavfjlU to boys 
between twelce and sixteen years of aye^ is a feeble educative 
instrument as compared with Language. 

The kind of discipline above^ (^aim«?d as the almost exclu- 
sive property^of Language^dn the field of secondary instruc- 
tion, cannot be obtained through the maiern tongues, except 
in^ those cases (on which it would, be vain to calculate) in 
which the rare excellence and general philological cultivation 
of the mastei^ supplement the inherent defects of his instru- 
ments. It is the contrast of the Latin and Greek tongues 
to our native mode of casting thought, no less than their 
owip perfection of structure^ that makes them so valuable as 
a discipline. The conspicuous devices, moreover, whereby, in 

* The precision of the definitions! in Geometry, the necessity of con- 
stantly ‘rcferrijig to them, and the purity of the exercise in syllogistic 
reasoning whiclji^ it affords, are of great benefit to the intellect. Rut 
alone, and unsupported by the higher linguistic training, it woul^ 
be an unsatisfactory disciidine in even ^ere syllogistic logic. Tlie 
subject-matter tlf the reasoning is confined within too^ narrow limits, 
and* the landmarks of the ratiocinative process are too clearly defined, 
to admit' of Geometry ever affording by itself a liberal culture. Both 
the subject, an(f the , discipline which it givet^ are alike too monotonous 
. and inflexible. * 
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these tongues, grammatical, and thserefore thought-relation^ 
are indicated, reveal even tQ the careless pupil of the most 
ordinary teacher the logical structure of Language. The 
organic character of Thought is •thereby more; completely 
exhibited, the relations of its elements mor^ delicately indi- 
jsated, mud the whole riveted more firmljT into a compact 
living body in the classical tongues than in any other.* 

If limitation of time should maitc it necessary to ^oose bo-* 
tween Latin and Greek, tli^ former presents parinnount claims 
to preference. Being the storehouse of a large portion of our 
own tongue, it yields in quite a peculiar degree an exercise 
in the history and force of words. And when wo add to 
this the fact that it is the basis of the Eomance languages, 
and smooths the way to an acquaintance with thejse, we add 
the weight of utility to an already adecpiate ground of prtj- 
ference. * 

* Tho literary and lesthetic argiiment»in'favour of Losing secondary 
education on tlic clnssi<^l tongues are not here llisctisscd. Our object 
has been to show the nature of*the intellectual operations which Lan- 
guage on tho uuo hand, and Science on* the other, calls into play. 


THE END. 


raiSTED BY WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, AtKBURaU. 












